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POSITIVE CONTROL OF ATHLETE’S FOOT 


Three steps keep Athlete's Foot out of your 
school. First, use odorless Derma-San Fungicide 
and Germicide for scrubbing, to remove sources 
of infection. Second, use Derma-San in foot- 
baths to eliminate existing infections. Third, 
sprinkle Derma-San Foot Powder into shoes to 
prevent new infections. You'll agree that the 
Derma-San Control System is simple and sure. 








Quick-Change 
Artist 


OW -—before the basketball season 

opens—decide to start your team 

off on a playing surface faster and safer 

than any you’ve ever had before. Sim- 

ply make a quick change to Seal-O-San 

and help yourself keep pace with the 
leaders. 


The changeover to Seal-O-San re- 
quires no expensive labor, no costly 
hand-brushing. For Seal-O-San is 
quickly put on with a mop—so easily 
that many coaches help the members 
of the squad apply it. 


Two, thin, quick-drying coats of 
Seal-O-San applied over a cleaned floor 
provides a perfect, non-slippery sur- 
face for basketball. 


Seal-O-San also guarantees addi- 
tional economies. It eliminates costly 
scrubbing. The durable seal keeps dirt 
on the surface of the floor... permits 
easy removal with a dustless mop... 


cuts a large slice out of maintenance 
costs. 


On Seal-O-San’s non-skid surface 
you can teach your team a speedy 
offense with skillful passing and shoot- 
ing. You'll see them master fundamen- 
tals and improve footwork. You'll see 
them dribble and pivot with confi- 


dence... without danger of serious 
floor injuries. 


This season follow the path taken 
by 5,500 top-flight coaches and give 
your team more victory power. Put a 
mop-applied Seal-O-San finish on your 
gym floor now and watch your team 
“zip-and-go:’ All through the season 
you'll be glad you chose Seal-O-San. 


HUNTINGTON LABORATORIES INC 


HUNTINGTON, INDIANA 
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Human Relations, Democracy 
and Physical Education 


By 


JOHN S. HERRON 


\ Superintendent of Schools 
Newark, New Jersey 


featured most stimulating messages from world 

figures anent the pressing problem of world 
peace and a more harmonious life for all. In his West- 
minster College address, Winston Churchill stressed 
the necessity for unification of the armed strength of 
America and the British Commonwealth. Francis 
Cardinal Spellman of New York, on his return from 
Rome where he was honored, emphasized the funda- 
mental principles of brotherhood and Christian charity 
towards all—even to those who hate us. At Columbus, 
Ohio, President Truman pointed to the vital need of 
America and the world as a spiritual and moral awak- 
ening based upon a return to the religious principles 
of the Catholic, Protestant, and Jewish religions. Sec- 
retary of State James F. Byrnes, John F. Dulles, and 
Senator Arthur H. Vandenburg stipulated the press- 
ing need of the nation and the world as a firmer and 
more realistic attitude toward the Soviet Union and 
dictatorship. 


N EWSPAPERS of the first week of March, 1946, 


All of which constitutes but an introduction to a 
question which to many may appear as an anti-climax: 
Does physical education contribute to the development 
of improved human relations? 


Human Relations 

All human relationships fall into categories of the 
intellectual, the spiritual, the physical, and the emo- 
tional. To the degree that these characteristics are 
balanced, the relationships are pleasing and satisfying, 
or displeasing and discordant. All individuals differ 
from one another; each of us ever seeks personal sat- 
isfaction and happiness; each of us ever tends to act 
as a distinct personality; each of us is instinctively 
selfish. Yet withal, the mores of society, education, 
and moral and religious teaching develop in the great 
mass of humans an acceptance of patterns of life, of 
actions, and of attitudes which cause us to conform 
to the accepted code of thinking and conduct. 


Much group thinking, however, is basically false. 
In this area are to be found our prejudices. It is here 
that we blindly practice discrimination. Since all 
prejudice and discrimination are caused primarily by 
ignorance, the remedy lies in education. It is the 
function of education to challenge these false concepts 
and attitudes to the end that truth and happiness will 
prevail for all men. 
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What Is Democracy? 

Democracy is an ideal for which men have fought 
and bled down through the ages. In its essence,, de- 
mocracy is the practice of the Golden Rule. Democracy 
is a form of government, or a code of living, the ideals 
of which rest upon justice and brotherhood, Its foun- 
dation stone is respect for the dignity and worth of the 
human personality, the principle that people are more 
important than things. 


Democracy recognizes that every individual regardless of race 
or creed, economic or cultural status, or mental capacity, is a 
person who should be treated as an end in himself rather than 
as a means to an end.* 

The Constitution of the United States proclaims: 

We hold these truths to be self-evident: that all men are 
created equal; that they are endowed by their Creator with 
certain inalienable rights; that among these are life, liberty and 
the pursuit of happiness. 


Democracy is a way of life which is built upon the 
principle of balance. Democracy ever attempts to bal- 
ance those opposing forces within society which must 
be reconciled if the public welfare is to be secured. 
And the greatest problem of democratic government 
at all times is to reconcile the rights and duties of the 
individual with the rights and duties of other indi- 
viduals and of society. And these constitute primarily 
the problems of human relations. 


Can Physical Education Improve Human Relations? 

The seven cardinal objectives of education include 
physical well-being high on the list; hence, the place 
of physical education is assured. Centuries ago the 
Greeks settled this question for all time as an educa- 
tional issue; and mankind’s recurring wars have never 
let the need for physical well-being lapse. The studied 
data of rejections of young men under selective service 
for physical reasons have shown that New Jersey— 
which has stressed physical education and health for 
twenty-five years—ranks among the top states of the 
nation as judged by the relatively small number of 
candidates rejected. Physical education, as a vital part 
of the education of youth, does not need to sell itself. 
However, the schools can and should do a much better 
job than they are accomplishing. 

From the standpoint of aiding in the improvement 
of human relationships, physical education offers as 
challenging an opportunity as any area of the entire 


, ne of American Democracy,” New Jersey State Syl- 
abus. 
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curriculum, as submitted in the following: 

Physical Education vs, the Individual as a Person 

1. In developing the body and promoting health, 
physical education lays the foundation for physical effi- 
ciency, a condition which frequently determines and 
often decides the personality of the individual. 

2. Physical education develops bodily stamina and 
health, an outcome which includes greater intellectual 
efficiency, favorably colors our attitudes, and improves 
our outlook on life. 

3. The development of a strong body establishes the 
basis of self-confidence, poise, courage, and balance. 
Physical education is a modus operandi for self-control 


and self-discipline. It aids tremendously in the de-— 


velopment of will power. 

4. Through remedial and corrective gymnastics, 
physical education is accomplishing much for the fu- 
true happiness of thousands of youths who because of 
physical deformities and deficiencies might otherwise 
develop anti-social complexes. Stress upon good pos- 
ture, the correction of physical defects, balanced diet, 
importance of sleep, fresh air, good teeth, etc., all of 
these are positive means of making better members of 
a better society. In this area, however, we have only 
begun to scratch the surface. 


Physical Education vs. the Individual as a 
Member of Society 


The American boy or girl is not trained and de- 
veloped through physical education solely as an indi- 
vidual; he or she is at the same time being educated 
as a member of a group. The training, therefore, is 
balanced. Through the group program, games, dances, 
etc., the individual learns to conform to group prac- 
tices and activities. This experience provides, in an 
outstanding manner, for improved human relationships 
in the following respects: 


1. Along with all members of the group, the indi- 


vidual learns cooperation which is basic to democratic 
life. If, as Herbert Hoover once said, “The essence 
of democracy is debate,” then the essence of democratic 
living is mutual respect and helpfulness. 

2. Through group activity, physical education pro- 
vides for experience in leadership, in followership, and 
in the assumption of responsibility. On the other hand, 
it requires subordination of the individual at times. 
This is necessary in the development of self-mastery. 
Discipline of a wholesome nature is called for and this, 
too, is basic to democracy and to public welfare. 

3. Group participation in activities, which provide 
for physical contact and for the “give and take” of 
athletic or game competition, sets the scene for ap- 
praisal of both self and others. There can be no camou- 
flaging or alibiing of inefficiency or lack of skill. Mu- 
tual respect is bound to be an outcome, 


4. Through the socializing influence of physical edu- 
cation, democratic concepts are bound to emerge. The 
mixed economic group, the children from both sides of 
the track, the membership representative of all creeds, 
nationalities, and races, playing and competing in an 
air of friendly rivalry—all such minglings produce 
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persons who are learning how to live in happiness, to re- 
spect the ability and skill of one another, and to give 
credit where credit is due. One of the greatest influ- 
ences for the promotion of democratic living and im- 
proved human relations is constantly at work in the 
gymnasiums, in the playgrounds, and on the athletic 
fields of our great country. 


Athletics vs. Democratic Ideals of America 


The sports program of American youth—baseball, 
football, basketball, soccer, track, and swimming—have 
given the American soldier an edge over the warriors 
of all nations. This statement may smack of the brag- 
ging of a Babbitt, but this writer believes it to be a fact. 
The American soldier, both in World War I and World 
War II, demonstrated he had the necessary stamina and 
discipline to beat down the professional soldiers of Ger- 
many, Italy, and Japan; but in addition he possessed 
some things they lacked, namely, initiative, originality, 
and the ability to think in time of crisis. He had lived, 
worked, and played, both as an individual and as a 
member of a group, and in fighting, he followed true to 
form. 

The athletic programs of our schools and colleges 
have done as much to maintain a strong and sound 
America as any other single influence. These programs 
over the years have “democratized” individuals and 
groups to a degree little appreciated. Sportsmanship is 
an American characteristic, a trait which recognizes 
ability and worth irrespective of the race, creed, or col- 
or of the performer. A study of the roster of our high 
school and college teams is ample evidence. Negro star 
athletes are commonly to be found in the line-ups 
which, in increasing numbers today, feature family 
names the spelling of which bears little or no resem- 
blance to the traditional names of Smith, Brown, and 
Jones. One needs a magnifying glass these days to find 
a Kelly or a Murphy among the athletic idols of “The 
Fighting Irish” of Notre Dame. A most salutary move 
in improved human relations and the further develop- 
ment of American democracy is the opening of major 
league baseball to negroes. 


Great Second-Generation American Athletes 


The sports program of America over the years has 
encouraged the making of Americans and the practice 
of democracy. While the foreign-born and their chil- 
dren have had to face the barriers of prejudice in many 
areas of professional and business life, the sports world 
has seldom raised a question but has welcomed the new- 
comers and their children to its ranks. American sports- 
man have given the second-generation Americans the 
opportunity to become heroes and idols of the nation— 
with its resulting influence in developing group and 
national consciousness of good will and understanding. 

The second generation of Irish-Americans eagerly 
followed the great American game of baseball between 
the years 1890 to 1920, as indicated by an impressive 
list of baseball heroes bearing such names as McGraw, 
McGillicuddy, Bresnahan, Devlin, Casey, Walsh, Mc- 
Ginnity, Delehanty, McCarthy, Jennings, and Dunn. 

(Continued on Page 574) 
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New Opportunities and Responsibilities 
~ in Physical Reconditioning 


By 


ARTHUR S. DANIELS 


The Ohio State University 
Columbus, Ohio 


Physical Reconditioning in Service Hospitals 
S EARLY as December, 1942, the military ser- 
A vices recognized and approved the principle of 
convalescent training with the establishment of 
such a program in all AAF hospitals. The program was 
designed to send the soldier-patient back to duty in the 
best possible physical condition in the shortest period of 


time and teach him those things which would make him 
a better fighting man. 


As combat casualties were returned to this country 
it was found that the program designed for AAF sta- 
tion and regional hospitals would not meet the specializ- 
ed needs of the combat wounded, and separate AAF 
convalescent hospitals were activated. In these hospi- 
tals efforts were directed toward reconditioning men in 
the following sequence of possibilities: return to origin- 
al military occupational specialty; return to a new oc- 
cupational specialty compatible with education, experi- 
ence, and physical condition; return to civilian life as 
socially and economically self-sufficient individuals; 
discharge to the Veterans Administration. 


In all the preliminary discussions prior to the estab- 
lishment of AAF convalescent hospitals, the represent- 
ative of physical education occupied a respected seat at 
the conference table. The contributions of physical ed- 
ucation were regarded as next in importance to the 
medical services. Eighteen months of operational ex- 
perience did not change that status. 


Skipping the tremendous organizational problems 
involved in an uncharted project of this nature, a phy- 
sical reconditioning branch was established in each 
AAF convalescent hospital and consisted of the follow- 
ing functional units: ward exercises, remedial exercises, 
recreational and competitive sports, research and eval- 
uation. The entire program was carefully geared to the 
medical program and offered services to the three ma- 
jor types of patients - medical, surgical, and psychia- 
tric, each in terms of their specific needs. Physical re- 
conditioning prescriptions, prepared by medical per- 
sonnel, were carefully supervised. The physicians and 
the physical educators worked very closely together. As 
chief of the Physical Reconditioning Branch, AAF 
Personnel Distribution Command, one of the happi- 


A paper presented at the convention of the American 
Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation 
at St. Louis, April, 1946. 
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est memories of the writer in the development and con- 
duct of this work was the fine relationships with medi- 
cal personnel.* 


Advances in Physical Reconditioning 

Out of the experience in physical reconditioning in 
the several branches of the military there have come 
important advances. Some of these are: 

1. Concern for the period of convalescence leading 
to follow-up care and treatment until strength is regain- 
ed and function restored up to the limits of the dis- 
ability. 

2. Recognition of the importance of the contribu- 
tions of physical education to effective ies rehabil- 
itation. 

3. Other advances are noted in the area of tech- 
niques and materials. Attention is invited to the use of 
the goniometer, an instrument for measuring range of 
movement of joints in terms of degrees; the prepara- 
tion of charts and drawings showing normal range of 
movement of joints; the development of pulley exer- 
cises for increasing range of joint movement; the re- 
finements in walking training techniques; the very sig- 
nificant study and analysis of standard aquatic activi- 
ties and their application to temporary and permanent 
disabilities pioneered by Carrol Bryant of the Ameri- 
can Red Cross; the preparation of safe and effective 
exercises for use in connection with orthopedic dis- 
abilities (checked by orthopedic specialists and prov- 
ed through use with thousands of service patients) ; 
greater understanding and use of prescribing sports for 
remedial and adjustment purposes; the development of 
more adequate progress records; greater understand- 
ing in working with the temporarily and permanently 
disabled ; and increased ability in interpreting medical 
diagnoses and prescriptions in terms of physical re- 
conditioning activities. 


Physical Reconditioning at Ohio State University 
Facing one of the important campus problems 


-squarely, the department of physical education at Ohio 


State University now offers an expanded program of 
individual physical education. There are currently 
three hundred students in this program, two-thirds of 
whom are veterans with combat disabilities. The ma- 


* The AAF Personnel Distribution Command had com- 
mand, control, and jurisdiction of all AAF convalescent hos- 
pitals in the continental United States. 
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Archery may be prescribed when there is need for elbow extension and flexion or when there is a permanent leg disability which prevents 


the student from engaging in active sports. 


jority of these student veterans .returned to the Uni- 
versity directly from one of the service hospitals after 
a short period of rest at home. Both civilian and veter- 
an students are enrolled in the program. 

At Ohio State University veterans are not excused 
from physical education because of their military ex- 
periences. However, veterans feeling they have prob- 
lems in connection with physical education may be ex- 
cused or deferred in accordance with the circumstances. 
Responsibility for the decision in each case resides with 
the medical advisor and counselors in the physical ed- 
ucation department. Permanent excuses are rarely 
given. 

Objectives of the Program. — The objectives of 
this program are to: 

1. Accomplish needed correction for conditions 
which are amenable to improvement. 

2. Aid in the adjustment and/or resocialization of 
the individual when the disability is permanent. 

3. Protect the condition from aggravation by ac- 
quainting the student with his limitations as well as his 
capacities and prescribing a program within his exer- 
cise tolerance. 

4. Provide students with an opportunity for the de- 
velopment of organic power within the limits of the 
disability. 

5. Provide students with an opportunity to devel- 
op skills in recreational sports within the limits of the 
disability. 

6. Provide students with an opportunity for nor- 
mal social development through recreational sports. 

7. Contribute to economic security through restor- 
ation of function and increased ability to meet the phy- 
sical demands inherent in daily living. 
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Highlights of Organization and Administrative 
Procedures.—One of these is the health examination, 
during which students with disabilities meet the med- 
ical advisor and counselor of the department of physi- 
cal education. This is the beginning of individual in- 
terest in the student, his problem, and an individually 
prescribed program. 

Another ‘is the pre-registration conference. With 
the health examination record as a guide, the student, 
counselor, and medical advisor agree on a program de- 
signed to meet the student’s needs and interests. These 
conferences have educational value in creating an un- 
derstanding by the student of his limitations and capa- 
cities; his objectives and controls become more clearly 
defined. 

The Program in Individual Physical Education.— 
A student’s individually prescribed program may con- 
sist of any one or combination of three courses: 

1. Special conditioning - consisting of conditioning 
and developmental exercises of specific or general na- 
ture, depending on individual need. Students with or- 
thopedic disabilities, post-operative conditions, general 
debility following prolonged or acute illness and other 
special problems are placed in this course. 

2. Swimming - standard aquatic activities adapted 
to the remedial, adjustment, recreational, and safety 
skill needs of the student. 

3. Recreational sports - a range of twenty different 
sports offered for their developmental, adjustment, re- 
creational, and resocialization values in accordance with 
student needs. In all instances where a sport will ac- 
complish desired ends, it is chosen in preference to ex- 
ercises. Students are moved as rapidly as their im- 
provement warrants from special conditioning sections 
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Increasing the range of joint motion in the shoulder. 


to sports sections. 
4. Evaluation of progress is accomplished through 
the use of objective measures of function; skill tests, 


achievement tests, knowledge tests, and individual 
conferences. 


Relationships——The medical advisor, a full-time 
member of the department of physical education, makes 
all decisions requiring medical opinion. When addition- 
al counselling or specialized services such as x-rays or 
other consultations are deemed advisable, the student 
may be referred by the medical advisor to the Univer- 
sity Health Service, the College of Medicine, or the 
Veterans Administration representative. There is a 
constant interchange of information by University de- 
partments, including the deans of various colleges, lead- 
ing to greater understanding of student problems and 
improved services te students. It is of paramount im- 
portance in all programs of this nature that continuous 
medical supervision be maintained. 


Results of the Program.—The most enthusiastic 
supporters of the program are the students themselves. 
This is understandable. They are the direct beneficia- 
ries of the gratifying results. One veteran who regained 
full range of movement in a knee injured by a shell 
fragment wanted to know if the Army and the Veter- 
ans Administration knew about the program. If they 
didn’t, he felt they should be informed. He was happy 
because he had regained full range of movement after 
getting along with limited movement for over a year. 

Another student, with both legs paralyzed since 
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early childhood, who had never been in water other 
than a bath tub and who all his life had walked with 
braces and crutches, said learning to swim was one of 
the greatest thrills he had ever experienced. 

One could go on describing case after case in which 
function has been regained, strength restored, and 
above all, attitudes of defeat, uncertainty, and the fears 
of insecurity have been replaced by confidence and a 
new enthusiasm for the future. On leaving one of the 
classes recently a young Air Force pilot said, “Don’t 
think because we may not thank you each time we come 
that we don’t appreciate what is being done for us.” 

In the easy informality of these groups in physical 
reconditioning many new friendships have been formed 
by student veterans who expected to return to school 
to find themselves in a sympathetic but not very under- 


standing environment. And they are pleasantly sur- 
prised. 


These students do not regard themselves as infer- 
ior. Neither do they regard the individual program as 
a concession to the subnormal. A’s a matter of fact, they 
consider themselves better off than the average student 
in the general service curriculum because of the high- 
ly individualized treatment they receive. Several case 


histories may help portray more clearly some of the 
results being obtained. 

1. J. O. (freshman). Disability: infantile paralysis, both 
legs. Paralysis affects both motion and sensation. Severe atrophy 
of both legs, some deformity of both feet. Walking accom- 
plished with the aid of braces and crutches. 

During his registration conference when he was asked what 
he would like to do, he pointed to his braces and crutches and 
replied, “Nothing, can’t you see?” When asked if he could 
swim he looked a little disgusted with the interviewer’s sim- 
plicity and said, “I just told you, I can’t do anything.” When 
informed he could be a good swimmer if he cared to learn, he 
showed interest. He signed up for beginners’ swimming. 

J. O. came to his first class disrobed but wearing his braces, 
shoes, and using his crutches. A chair was placed for him in 
a corner and he removed his braces and shoes and crawled into 
the pool. It was his first time in water outside of a bath tub. 
He held the instructor’s hand and was moved into water chest- 
deep. He was shown how to retain his balance with sculling 
movements of the hands and was delighted with his new-found 
freedom. From here on it was easy because of his great buoy- 
ancy, strength of arms and shoulders, and complete lack of 
fear. In six one-half-hour periods he could swim the twenty- 
foot width of the pool. By the end of the quarter he swam a 
strong overhand stroke, a fair breast stroke, could turn from 
front to back, change directions, scull very efficiently, and float 
indefinitely. He could also execute modified crawl and flutter 
kicks and could stand and walk unaided in chest-deep water. 
During his course in swimming, J. O. claimed he acquired range 
of movement, strength, and coordination in leg movements far 
beyond anything previously experienced. He elected elementary 
swimming during the next quarter and wants to take archery 
and fishing later. His enthusiasm for swimming is great and 
he spends extra time practicing. He rendered an important 
service during the term in aiding a blind classmate to overcome 
his fear of the water. 

2. A. S. (freshman). Disability: combat infantryman with 
medical discharge. Stiff left knee due to fracture of joint, and 
penetrating chest wounds. Injuries caused by shrapnel from 
enemy artillery fire. Two operations performed on knee, in- 
cluding a skin graft. A deep scar into the joint remains. 
Atrophy of thigh quite pronounced. 

When ih conference regarding his program in physical edu- 
cation he said anything a man could do with a stiff knee was 

(Continued on Page 566) 
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tary education in England dates from the pass- 
ing of the Elementary Education Act of 1870, 
many years elapsed before the introduction of any 
systematic provision for the physical needs of the chil- 
dren or for the education of those children who, on 
account of mental or physical defects, were unable to 
take full advantage of the normal methods of education. 
The blind and deaf children were the first class to be 
the subject of special legislative action. Schools for 
these classes of children had been established by volun- 
tary effort as early as the end of the 18th century, but 
it was not until 1895 that the state imposed on educa- 
tion authorities a duty of making provision for such 
children, either by establishing schools of their own or 
by sending them to certified schools established by the 
voluntary bodies. A similar power was given as re- 
gards mentally and physically defective and epileptic 
children by the Elementary Education (Defective and 
Epileptic Children) Act of 1899, and this power was 
converted into a duty by the Acts of 1914 and 1918. 
Toward the end of the 19th century it became clear 
that, quite apart from the need for the provision of 
special schools for children who were unable to profit 
by the education in ordinary elementary schools, a large 
proportion of the children in these schools were pre- 
vented by some physical weakness or defect from re- 
ceiving full benefit from the education provided. About 
this time, school medical officers were appointed in cer- 
tain areas, notably London and Bradford, and the re- 
sults of the medical inspection of school children un- 
dertaken by them helped to arouse a widespread in- 
terest, not only in the question of school hygiene, but 
in the wider question of the national health: and the 
standard of the national physique. This wider question 
formed the subject of a report issued in 1904 by the 
Interdepartmental Committee on Physical Deteriora- 
tion, which recommended the establishment of a uni- 
versal system of medical inspection for the detection 
of ailing and malnourished children and provision of 
arrangements for the feeding of the children where 
necessary. The result of this and other reports paved 
the way for legislation on the subject, and in 1906 the 
Education (Provision of Meals) Act gave power to 


Wisse the introduction of compulsory elemen- 
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local education authorities to provide meals for school 
children, while in 1907 the Education (Administrative 
Provisions) Act required local education authorities to 
provide for the systematic medical inspection of all 
children attending public elementary schools, and em- 
powered them, with the sanction of the Board of Edu-_ 
cation (now Ministry of Education), to make arrange- 
ments for attending to the health and physical condi- 
tion of such children. In order to facilitate the neces- 
sary organization, central and local, the Board of Edu- 
cation established a Medical Department. 

An extract from a circular issued by the Board at 
that time sets forth the objectives of the new service. 
The aim of the Act is practical and it is important that 
local education authorities should keep in view the de- 
sirability of ultimately formulating schemes for the 
amelioration of the evils revealed by medical inspection, 
including, in centers where it appears desirable, the 
establishment of school surgeries or clinics, such as 
exist in some cities of Europe, for further medical ex- 
amination or the specialized treatment of ringworm, 
dental caries, or diseases of the eye, the ear, or the skin. 
It is clear that to point out the presence of uncleanli- 
ness, defect, or disease does not absolve an authority 
from the consequent duty of so applying its statutory 
powers as to secure their amelioration and to prevent 
as far as possible their future recurrence of develop- 
ment. The authorities should take measures without 
delay, through such agencies as are conveniently avail- 
able, for dealing with what are commonly regarded, 
though in a sense erroneously, as minor ailments. To 
such ailments measures of amelioration should imme- 
diately be applied. 

The earlier years of the school medical service were 
devoted mainly to securing the establishment of medical 
inspection. This revealed an enormous amount of dis- 
ability due to defective eyesight, decayed teeth, enlarged 
tonsils and adenoids, uncleanliness and a number of 
so-called “minor ailments.” Although the tendency in 
the early stages was to make full use of the voluntary 
hospitals, care organizations, and private practitioners 
for treatment, it became increasingly apparent that 
many children were unable to get the attention they 
required on account of the poverty of the parents or 
lack of facilities. The education authorities therefore 
found it necessary to make arrangements for providing 
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certain forms of treatment, the parents being required 
to contribute to the cost of that treatment according to 
their means. 

A stimulus to the expansion of these services was 
given in 1913, when Exchequer grants amounting to 
approximately 50 per cent of their cost were made to 
local education authorities. Since then progress has 
been steady and consistent. The Education Act of 
1918 made what had been hitherto a power a duty to 
provide certain forms of treatment, e.g., for minor ail- 
ments, defective vision, dental disease, enlarged tonsils 
and adenoids, but most authorities in course of time 
enlarged the scope of their services far beyond the 
bounds of that laid down by statute. The Education 
Act of 1944 went a stage further in putting a duty on 
local education authorities to provide or otherwise se- 
cure all forms of medical treatment for children in 
schools maintained by them, with the exception of 
treatment in the pupil’s home and certain forms pro- 
vided by other public medical services, e.g., infectious 
disease, tuberculosis. Such treatment must be given 
without cost to the parents. The medical sections of 
the Education Act, 1944, anticipate to a certain extent 
the provisions which will be made under the National 
Health Service Bill which is shortly to go before 
Parliament. 


Administration 


It should be emphasized that the school health service 
does not work in isolation but is integrated with the 
other public medical services of the area. Such are 
the maternity and child welfare service (with responsi- 
bility for the health of children under school age), the 
service for the control and treatment of infectious dis- 
ease, the hospital service, the tuberculosis service, and 
the general public health service. The school health 
service is controlled centrally by the Ministry of Edu- 
cation, locally by the local education authorities; the 
other services mentioned are controlled centrally by the 
Ministry of Health, locally by the pubic health au- 
thorities. 

Central Administration—Under the Act which es- 
tablished the Ministry of Health in 1919, the powers 
and duties of the Board of Education with respect to 
medical inspection and treatment of children and young 
persons were transferred to the new Minister of Health. 
This was done in order to secure proper integration 
of the various health services. It was provided, how- 
ever, that the Minister of Health could arrange for 
delegation of these functions to the Board of Education 
and this was done in fact. 

The Chief Medical Officer of the Ministry of Health 
is also Chief Medical Officer of the Ministry of Educa- 
tion, and in this way the medical work of the two cen- 
tral departments is coordinated. Under the Chief 
Medical Officer are a Senior Medical Officer, a Deputy 
Senior Medical Officer, and a number of medical offi- 
cers whose services are confined to the Ministry of 
Education. Their duties are mainly advisory. They 
visit from time to time the areas of local education au- 
thorities, review the adequacy of the school health serv- 
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ice arrangements (including the special schools), and 
report their findings to the Ministry which, in the light 
of information received, may make recommendations 
for the improvement or expansion of the education 
authorities’ services. Since the cost of these services 
is borne partly by the Ministry, i.e., out of Exchequer 
grants, and partly by the local authority, i.e., out of 
local rates, the local education authorities do not have 
to shoulder the whole financial burden of putting the 
Ministry’s recommendations into effect. 

Local Administration.—The local administration of 
the education services, including the school health sery- 
ice, is carried out by the education authorities of 63 
counties (e.g., Middlesex, Lancashire) and 83 county 
boroughs (e.g., Liverpool, Manchester). Each local 
education authority is required to appoint a school 
medical officer. In all areas, with the exception of three 
county boroughs, the school medical officer is also 
medical officer of health. The policy of making joint 
appointments of this kind has the full support of both 
the Ministries of Health and Education, in order to 
bring about the integration of the school health service 
with the other public medical services administered 
through the medical officer of health by the public 
health authorities of the areas. 


On the staff of the school medical officer are a deputy, 
or senior school medical officer, and a number of as- 
sistant school medical officers. Though the deputy or 
senior school medical officer may devote his whole time 
to the school health service, the assistants for the most 
part work under both the education and public health 
authorities. The specialist staffs, which include 
ophthalmic surgeons, aurists, orthopedic surgeons, and 
others, are usually engaged on a part-time sessional 
basis. They frequently have duties also under the 
public health authorities, e.g., for the treatment of chil- 
dren under school age. The dental services are staffed 
by a senior dentist, who is responsible to the school 
medical officer for the organization, development, and 
technical efficiency of the school dental service, and a 
number of assistant dentists. The nursing staff con- 
sists of a number of nurses under a senior or nursing 
superintendent. For the most part they act as school 
nurses under the education authority and as health 
visitors under the public health authority. A regula- 
tion recently made under the Education Act, 1944, is 
to the effect that a nurse to be appointed by the educa- 
tion authority for the purpose of the school health 
service shall possess the qualifications prescribed for a 
health visitor (public health nurse in America). The 
coordination of the activities of these various members 
of the staff, and the general administration of the school 


health service, is the responsibility of the school medical 
officer. 


Inspection 


The basis of school medical work is founded on a 
system of medical examinations of children of specified 
age groups. Until recently these were the age of entry 
to school, usually 5, at 8+, and at 12. Regulations made 
under the Education Act, 1944, have altered the prev- 
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ious requirements, and children must now be inspected 
as soon as possible after entry to school, in the last year 
of attendance at a primary school, i.e., at 10+ and 
during the last year of attendance at a secondary 
school, i.e., for the majority at 13+ (until the school- 
leaving age is raised to 15), and on such other occa- 
sions as the Minister may from time to time direct or 
the authority may determine with the approval of the 
Minister. Under these new regulations the system of 
inspection is made more elastic and allows authorities 
to experiment and vary their arrangements to meet 
their local circumstances, while they maintain certain 
minimum requirements. The inspection, which takes 
place in the school, is conducted by a school medical 
officer and includes an examination of the respiratory, 
circulatory, nervous, digestive, and muscular systems, 
and the special senses. In addition to these so-called 
“routine inspections,” the medical officers carry out a 
large number of examinations of children specially re- 
ferred to them by teachers, parents, or school nurses, 
and all reexaminations of children who, at a previous 
inspection, were found to be suffering from illness or 
defect. The number of routine and special examina- 
tions per annum in prewar years amounted to approxi- 
mately 60 percent of children in average attendance at 
the elementary schools. 

The School Nursing Service.—The school nurse plays 
an essential part in the school health service. She acts 
as a liaison officer between the medical officer, the 
schools, and the home. She visits the homes of chil- 
dren found to be in need of treatment, advises parents 
on the need for and how to obtain medical attention, 
and continues to keep in touch with the family until 
the condition is remedied. An important though thank- 
less duty is that of examining children for verminous 
conditions and by advice to the parents or by more 
drastic measures bring about a reform. The employ- 
ment of women in war factories has inevitably caused 
a relaxation in parental care. This has led to sub- 
stantial increase in verminous conditions and parasitic 
diseases during the war years. They are now being 
brought under control, due largely to the energy of the 
school nurses who were substantially helped during 
wartime by organizations such as first-aid posts and 
decontamination stations. Apart from these setbacks 
due entirely to war conditions we can, taking a long 
view, see an enormous improvement over the past 
twenty-five years in the cleanliness of the clothes, 
bodies, and heads of children in our state schools. 


Treatment 

While all pupils must be submitted for inspection, 
the parent is free to decline the offer of treatment. 
The nucleus of the treatment service is the school clinic, 
which is often in the same building as other public 
medical services, e.g., the maternity and child-welfare 
service. Arrangements for the treatment of the follow- 
ing conditions are made by all authorities: 

1. Minor ailments, including diseases of the skin. 

2. Diseases of the eyes and defective: vision. 

3. Diseases of the ear, nose, and throat, and defec- 
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tive hearing. 

4. Dental diseases. 

5. Treatment of diseases and defects of the special 
sense organs undertaken by specialists is practicable. 

Dental treatment is carried out by dentists. A com- 
prehensive school dental service provides for the annual 
examination of every child and treatment when re- 
quired. Few authorities were able to achieve this even 
before the war, but the school dental service was for- 
merly one of the most actively expanding branches of 
school medicine, and there is no doubt that expansion 
will now be resumed. 

Authorities have been given considerable latitude in 
the past in developing their schemes for medical treat- 
ment over and above the statutory requirements. A 
few may be mentioned. 

Orthopedic W ork.—One branch of the school medical 
service which owes its development largely to medical 
progress during the 1914-1918 war is orthopedic treat- 
ment. Arrangements ‘for orthopedic treatment are 
made by the majority of local education authorities. 
These are based on in-patient treatment at orthopedic 
hospital schools where arrangements for the education 
of children are made as treatment is often very pro- 
longed. In-patient treatment is followed up by out- 
patient treatment at orthopedic centers which are 
staffed by visiting orthopedic surgeons and trained 
orthopedic nurses. Here are treated minor conditions 
of deformity and postural defects as well as the more 
serious cases of crippling. 

Child Guidance——Although many authorities have 
had to cut down their school medical work during the 
war years, certain branches of the work have under- 
gone considerable expansion. A notable example of 
this is child guidance. The war gave rise to numerous 
circumstances likely to lead to psychological disturb- 
ances in children. Evacuation, with the placement of 
the child in an unfamiliar environment, the break-up 
of family life, and with it the relaxation of parental 
control produced a sense of insecurity in children 
which manifested itself in symptoms of maladjustment. 
The problems of billeting children who were under 
psychological strain led many of the receiving author- 
ities t> establish a child-guidance service, primarily for 
evacuees, but also available for local children. Many 
such services established to meet war emergencies will 
remain permanently. In the cities much attention was 
paid to the emotional disturbances in children caused 
by wartime conditions, particularly by the “blitz.” It 
is satisfactory to record that the results of inquiries on 
the effect of air raids on children are reassuring, and 
that, taking the child population as a whole, it has 
stood up to aerial bombardment with its accompanying 
terrors with the same courage and fortitude displayed 
by the civilian population generally. 

Treatment of Speech Defects —This is another branch 
of the service which has expanded during recent years. 
Children attend special clinics two or three times a 
week to receive treatment by a qualified speech therap- 
ist who works in close cooperation with the medical 

(Continued on Page 570) 
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Recreation in the School Program 


KATHERINE M. COOK 
Division of Elementary Education 
U. S. Office of Education 
Washington, D. C. 


The school is the logical choice as a community 
recreation center for several good reasons. 


quately turned the spotlight on a number of 

neglected areas in public service including those 
offered or which should be offered through educational 
channels. Not the least important among these are 
recreation and leisure-time facilities and activities, com- 
munity wide in service and opportunity, and available 
for adults as well as for youth. 

One definite evidence of aroused interest is the estab- 
lishment of state war recreation committees reported 
several months ago from 20 states to the Community 
War Service Division of the Federal Security Agency. 
While these were practically all temporary and war 
directed in nature, they were probably instrumental in 
stimulating interest in and even raising standards of 
recreational activities. With other recent developments, 
they have served also to increase recognition of the 
often overlooked fact that facilities, at least potential, in 
these areas are within the realm of possibility in many 
average American communities. 


Museums, libraries, parks, nature trails—all usually 
free and public—the radio, and above all the schools, 
need only organization and coordination with recrea- 
tional objectives to offer a wealth of desirable leisure- 
time opportunities for young and old. These services 
are already widely available. Existing school systems, 
both state and local, are almost ideally fitted to assume 
the responsibility involved in providing community 
recreation, whether it be one of maintaining a program 
or of coordinating facilities, existing but not organized, 
toward definite recreational objectives. 

Recreation, including “preparation for the worthy 
use of leisure,” is no new development in school pro- 
grams. As far back as 1868, the first biennial report of 
the activities of the newly created U. S. Department of 
Education called attention to the relationship of educa- 
tion and recreation. Henry Barnard, Commissioner of 
Education, in his introductory statement to Special 
Circular No. 14, 1868—a circular of “Suggestions and 
Questions” concerning school facilities and activities— 
reminds us “that the science of education includes the 
science of recreation and that elaborate arrangements 
for the education of a commmunity must be regarded 
not only as incomplete but as radically unsound in 


Wes conditions and efforts to meet them ade- 


This article has been reprinted by permission from School 
Life, March 1946. 







which suitable provisions for physical training and 


‘recreation are not included.” 


From time to time throughout the years since that 
beginning, studies and publications of the U. S. Office 
of Education have concerned recreation in school pro- 
grams. Perhaps best known among such publications is 
that entitled Cardinal Principles of Secondary Educa- 
tion: A Report of the Commission on the Reorganiz- 
tion of Secondary Education Appointed by the National 
Education Association, published in 1918, and which 
lists “prepartion for the worthy use of leisure” as one 
of the seven objectives of education. The general ac- 
ceptance of the “cardinal principles” by the educational 
world was instrumental in bringing about fundamental 
changes in curriculum content and method, including 
the introduction of music, art, the drama, and other 
leisure-time arts and crafts. As barriers between class- 
room and extracurricular activities break down, the 
educational value of leisure-time activities and interests 
is more generally recognized and the way cleared for 
their entrance into the regular curriculum. Increasing- 
ly, complete programs of education contribute to social, 
health, physical fitness, and leisure-time objectives, and 
supervised recreation becomes an integral part of edu- 
cational programs for youth development. 


Community Service A Function of Education 


The school’s assumption of responsibility for com- 
munity leisure-time programs has paralleled a growing 
realization of community service as a function of educa- 
tion. While recreational facilities in the normal or aver- 


age community are offered by a variety of sources—‘ 


museums, art centers, libraries, community golf courses, 
radio, movies, and varied forms of commercially man- 
aged amusements, each serves, under prevailing situa- 
tions, a more or less limited group. 


The school, however, is the most democratic of insti- 
tutions in its ability to reach the total population. If 
recreation is to be free and universal, the school is the 
logical organization to provide it, or, if and when estab- 
lished facilities or conditions make other arrangements 
more appropriate, to cooperate with and coordinate ex- 
isting facilities for community-wide use. More and 
more, it is considered sound educational policy for pro- 
gressive school boards, large or small, state, county, of 
city, to include recreation among their educational 
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responsibilities. When they fail to realize this obliga- 
tion, other agencies may be expected to take over, usual- 
ly at greater expense with less efficiency and less uni- 
yersality of service. 

Even a cursory consideration of questions concerned 
with public service will disclose many reasons why 
schools are strategic centers for community recreation. 
Of first importance is the question of location. In every 
community, large or small, a school is available, as 
conveniently placed as possible in relation to the homes. 
If a new recreation organization were to be planned on 
any adequate scale, the schools would be considered 
conveniently located for recreational purposes with few 
exceptions. This is especially true in non-urban dis- 
tricts where the school affords the only appropriate pub- 
lic institution available in thousands of communities. 
County or consolidated school organizations are ideal 


recreational centers for rural folk. They facilitate equal- 


ization of recreational opportunities and financial costs. 
They share in state supervision of education. They have 
at least minimum essentials in equipment and can sup- 
plement them when desirable at little cost. They solve 
the two important facilities problems—buildings and 
equipment. 

In general, however, all schools, urban as well as 
rural, at least in a greater measure than any other pub- 
licly supported agency, have the physical facilities neces- 
sary for recreation and leisure-time programs. These 
tend to be ample in quality and amount in proportion 
to the size of the school system. School plants general- 
ly include children’s playgrounds, athletic fields, gym- 
nasiums, auditoriums, meeting rooms, lunchroom facil- 
ities, music, art, shop, and other special-purpose rooms. 
In any well equipped and staffed school, special abilities 
and hobbies can be pursued according to individual 
tastes, at least to the extent of starting the amateur on 
his recreational way. In fact “an ideal recreation center 
would almost duplicate the ideal school plant.’’ 

School systems have definite assets for solving leader- 
ship problems. City, county, or consolidated school sys- 
tems usually number among their staff members well- 
prepared persons, directors, or teachers in one or more 
of the special fields concerned with recreation and 
leisure-time activities: the superintendent himself; a 
committee of staff members whose specialty or interest 
is one of the several areas concerned with preparation 
for “the worthy use of leisure,” reading, art, music, 
physical education, for example; or possibly a single 
staff member whose special interest or ability is recre- 
ation—any one of these possibilities could be drafted 
to offer appropriate leadership. 


In promotion of the modern conception of the school’s 


_Tesponsibility for school and community recreation, 


state departments of education and chief state school 
officers have an important obligation as well as a fruit- 
ful opportunity, Even as now organized and with their 
present staffs, these departments are in a strategic 
position to offer stimulation and leadership, and chief 
school officers are becoming cognizant of this responsi- 


— 


1 George Hjelte. The Administration of Public Recreation. 
New York: Macmillan, 1940, p. 82. 
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bility. Many of them are now seeking additional means 
of implementing the growing interest of the public in 
school and community services into richer state educa- 
tional programs. One indication of this favorable atti- 
tude is the recommendation of the Council of Chief 
State School Officers made at its meeting in Baltimore 
last year. “The council believes,” says the report of 
the proceedings, “that school and community recreation 
is appropriately an integral part of a comprehensive 
education program.” 


Increased Emphasis in State Departments 

Promotion of school recreation programs is of course 
rather an increased emphasis than a new venture for 
state departments of education. Practically all of them 
are already assuming much responsibility in the leisure- 
time field in a variety of ways: through teacher-certifi- 
cation requirements, and through regulations affecting 
playgrounds and equipment, including provision for 
special purpose rooms, to name two examples. Perhaps, 
however, statewide guidance to local schools through 
the preparation of curricular materials and statewide 
supervision of the quality of instructional activities are 
the most common and effective methods. Many of the 
newer courses of study are rich in suggestions pertain- 
ing to materials and methods designed to prepare for 
the worthy use of leisure. 


In newer curriculum materials concerned with objec- 
tives and practices, probably as much emphasis is placed 
on music, art, and the drama for appreciation and par- 
ticipation, on physical education, and on the use of 
museums, movies, and similar interests as on arith- 
metic, geography, or other more traditional phases of 
the school program. Some sampling paragraphs from 
state courses of study or curriculum guides selected at 
random will illustrate this practice. 


The Illinois syllabus, Physical Education for the El- 
ementary Schools, 1940, includes the following state- 
ment relating to educational objectives: 


It is the province of the elementary school to assume a 
large part of the responsibility in training pupils to make in- 
telligent use of leisure time. Unemployment and shorter work- 
ing hours have created a problem for society that only skillful 
planning . . . can cope with in preparing children to make 
satisfactory adjustments to the social order in adult life. 

In recent years there has been a growing tendency to closely 
correlate school activities with out-of-school activities. In 
physical education there exists a more or less natural relation- 
ship between such activities and recreational pursuits, espe- 
cially recreational activities of a physical nature. 

Louisiana’s Guide for Teaching in the Primary 
Grades, 1942, emphasizes the creative arts for their 
leisure-time values: 


The creative arts and the recreation field furnish the oppor- 
tunity to develop the desirable understandings, appreciations, 
attitudes, skills, and way of living which prepare pupils for 
wise use of the leisure hours. 

The possibilities for developing the child through creative 
arts should be constantly studied. In like manner, a broad and 
rich program of recreation should be developed to meet the 
needs of many types of personalities. A wide range of recrea- 
tional interests must be cultivated. Provision should be made 
for active preparation in games and sports which should carry 
over into adult life. All pupils should have the opportunity to 

(Continued on Page 556) 





















































































Chapel Hill 


set in a school program. It has become an integral 

part of the educational system with as much em- 
phasis put on the “education” as upon the “physical.” 
It has become a means by which the social efficiency of 
the individual may be achieved. Physical education is 
living, pragmatic education. In support of this thesis 
the following script was prepared for a radio broadcast 
delivered at Greensboro, N. C., in April of this year. 
It was a project of the senior majors in physical educa- 
tion. 


D PHSICAL education is no longer just a subject 


Cast of Characters 


Announcer Mrs. Smith 
Coach Several boys 
Joe Bill 

A man Sue 

A lady Several girls 
Mr. Smith 


Announcer: Education 


The power of man 

The ruination and salvation of nations 
The destroyer and builder of progress 
The means of thinking 

The measure of understanding 

The despair and the hope of mankind. 


Education is as old as mankind 

As old as the hills of Golgotha 

As old as the stride of the ancient 
Colossus 

As old as the delta of the Nile 

As old as the motion of living 

As old as being. 

And the process has been, in a sense, 


eternal 
For was it not Plato who said, 
Girl: “A sound mind in a sound body” 
Announcer: And Aristotle who cried aloud, 
Girl: “Education must follow the natural order 











of human development.” 
Announcer: And Jesus and Matthew and John 
Who all believed in living. in educating, 
In the happiness of the individual 
For that is the ultimate aim of education. 



























Play in Education 


A Group Project in Radio by 


CELESTE ULRICH 
MARJORIE BURNS 
MARGARET JEAN THORNTON 
CHRISTINE CHERRY HELENA WILLIAMS 
DOROTHY PERRY MARJORIE LEONARD 


Woman’s College, University of North Carolina 


Joe: 


The happiness of the individual 

Achieved through the social efficiency of 
the individual 

Through the result of existence 

Through being. 

Education. 


They who believed in this word, 

In this symbol of life, 

Fought, bled, and died in the foxholes of 
Saipan 

Raised the flag at Iwo Jima 

And held the beach heads of Cherbourg. 

Joe Smith is one of them 

He’s your brother, your son, your hus- 
band, your lover 

He believed, and he fought—and he may 
have died. 

Was education to him just a word? 

Did it mean the essence of being? 

Or was it cheap propaganda 

Flung in his face without any meaning 

And never thought of again? 


Yeah, my name’s Smith, Joseph A., ser- 
ial number 196875 B, 23 years old, 6 
feet 1 inch, birth mark on right arm 

I was on the first landing at Cherbourgh 

And one of the first to greet the Rus- 
sians in Berlin 

Sure I fought — and I died 

And did I believe—you bet I did. 

I have a young brother and sister at home 

I want them to understand why they have 
to fight the next war 

I want them to be physically and mentally 
fit 

I want them to know what the President 
meant when he said, 

“We must cultivate the science of human 
relationship.” 





Sure I believe, - in a way - 

If a fellow has a chance to believe when 
he fights and dies, 

They’re just youngsters, yet old people § 
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Announcer : 


Girl: 
Announcer : 


Girl: 


Announcer: 


Man: 


Lady: 
Man: 


Lady: 


Mr. Smith: 


All: 
Lady: 


Mrs. Smith: 


Mr. Smith: 


Joe: 


Mrs. Smith: 


too—they had to grow old fast. 

Juvenile delinquency they say. Bill must 
be all of 17 now, and young Sue a pa- 
trol leader in scouts. 

I wonder if all this mess has been 

Worth the blood and the sweat ‘and the 
tears 

That we've put into it. Bill and Sue, and 
Mom and Dad, 

Do they believe in Education 

Are the folks that carry on for those of us 
who rotted in the trampled dust 

Believers too, or only actors taking or- 
ders, teaching robots, 

Smug, self-satisfied, complacent people. 

I wonder. 

“T wonder,” says Smith. 

Can we keep faith with these men, 

Are we educating our children, 

Teaching them the subject of living. 

Do we stand before the room, and have 
them recite 

“Jacques, parlez-vous en francais?” 

And 

The exponent of x should be taken twice, 
then multiplied by y 

And read Byron and Keats and Shake- 
speare and Shelley 

And forget education ? 

Now gentlemen, the City Council has re- 
quested that we get together and de- 
cide on a fitting tribute to those men 
who will not return. All of us here are 
responsible citizens, so let’s get to- 
gether and decide what we want. Are 
there any suggestions? 

How about a white marble statue engrav- 
ed in gold, “To the memory of all—” 

Or a tower of granite properly inscribed 
with, “For their valiant —” 

Yes, we could have flags around it, a fit- 
ting tribute to the men who laid down 
their lives on the altar of peace, a bug- 
ler could blow taps every night — 

Ladies, Gentlemen, enough of all this, 
let’s build a playground. 

A playground ! ! ! 

Mr. Smith, now really, do you think that 
is a wise suggestion? 

John, you don’t mean anything as absurd 
as that - now do you? 

But I do, Mary, I keep thinking of Joe, 
and now young Bill. Joe would want 
something practical - granite and mar- 
ble had no part in his life - he wanted 
to play, be a regular guy. 

You bet I did Pop, come on, stick to your 
guns, fight for this thing in which you 
believe. 

Now John, that’s enough, a playground 
—really— 
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Mr. Smith: 


Joe: 


Mr. Smith: 


Man: 


All: 


Mr. Smith: 


All: 
Joe: 


Soy: 


Boy: 
Boy: 

Soy: 
Bill: 


Boy: 


Boy: 


Boy: 


Yes, yes, a playground. 

Fight, Dad! 

Yes, a playground. Think, ladies and gen- 
tlemen, think of the reason your sons 
and husbands went over into that hole 
to fight. We've been telling ourselves 
that it was for freedom and liberty. 
That’s what we told them, and marble 
and granite don’t make freedom and 
liberty, but playgrounds might — and 
they do. 

Say, you have something there, John— 
let’s listen to Mr. Smith, folks. 

(Mumble of consent) 

If my boy had a chance to choose some 
sort of dedicatory symbol, I think that 
he would rather his younger brother 
and sister and the rest of the young- 
sters have a sensible, well supervised 
place to play. To learn to be strong, 

_ thinking, understanding young people. 
A playground can do that for them you 
know. We’ve got to think of the future 
as well as the past when we think of a 
tribute, you understand. 

(Mumble of approval) 

That’s talking Dad, you’re right about 
that— 

That’s education, this learning to play. 

Takes lots of team work to do things to- 
gether 

And a man’s only as good as the worst on 
his team. 

A playground and supervised leadership 
— that’s education. That’s the thing 
that I’d like to see done, if you care 
about what I think now that I’m gone— 

And that’s supervision, that’s just as im- 
portant as the playground— 

Why I guess that my coach was the first 
top sergeant I knew. 

Sure made things a lot easier when I got 
over here. 

Taking orders and being the part of a 
team I mean. 

19, 26, 24, 62, hike! 

Run, run, Bill. Watch it, here comes a 
guy behind you. 

Hey, why don’t you listen to Mike— 
there’s a guy behind you! 

Offffffff—got you that time! 

Hey, you don’t have to tackle so hard do 
you; what do you think I am, a sand- 
bag? 

Well, it serves you right Bill — who do 
you think you are? You’re not the only 
one on this team you know. 

Why not let Paul or Jim carry the ball 
once in awhile? 

Yeah, and you’re captain and supposed to 
(Continued on Page 562) 
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LESLIE W. IRWIN 


Boston University 


Changing Concepts in Posture 
Training 


Boston, Mass. 


only one phase of the field known as body me- 

chanics, yet it is usually emphasized to a far 
greater extent in most schools than any other part of 
the total body mechanics program, Because poor cor- 
relation and functioning of the bones and muscles in- 
volved in the maintenance of the upright position as- 
serts itself in the form so readily recognized as poor 
posture, it naturally receives strong emphasis and 
stress by those responsible for the growth and develop- 
ment of the school child. 

The appeal to the public and teachers has been so 
great with respect to preventing and correcting poor 
posture in school children that it has been grossly 
overemphasized in relation to its importance in many 
schools. One of the most readily accepted yet ques- 
tionable and inconsistent practices is in attempting to 
correct poor posture of all of the students within a 
school by the use of special exercises supposedly de- 
signed for the purpose. This tendency has been so 
great that certain specialists advise that practically all 
students need correction in posture through the use 
of localized formal exercises. In many elementary and 
secondary schools all of the children are given some 
type of formal preventive exercises. This practice not 
only eventually becomes boresome to the students, but 
it often creates problems and situations which act ad- 
versely in the social and emotional development of 
children. Because of the uninteresting and unsatis- 
factory nature of the work, it often conditions children 
against participating in all kinds of physical activities, 
even those decidedly of the recreational type. Further- 
more, any child in the group who has a structural or 
serious type of orthopedic difficulty may be markedly 
harmed by the application of localized exercises which 
are not designed and recommended specifically for the 
particular defect. The practice of devoting even a few 
minutes each day to preventive or corrective exercises 
for all children cannot be justified in most schools. It 
has been found that the exacting upright and rigid 
posture which we have been led to believe is the cor- 
rect posture may not be the correct posture for every- 
one. Children vary with respect to their body type 
and anatomical build to a degree which makes it un- 


likely that all of them should conform to the same pat- 


Tons prevention and correction of poor posture 1s 


tern and maintain exactly the same position in order 
to have good posture. 
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Another highly questionable practice frequently fci. 
lowed in physical education programs in public schools 
is that of assigning students to corrective classes. Ex. 
perience with corrective classes under conditions ap- 
proaching the ideal indicates that it is extremely diffi- 
cult to show objectively that good results are attained, 
It is not difficult, however, to show that both social 
and emotional harm may result from placing students 
in corrective physical education classes.1_ There are a 
number of reasons why great care should be exercised 
in placing children in corrective physical education 
classes in the school program. The usual practice of 
taking children from their regular physical education 
classes and placing them in corrective class work makes 
it extremely difficult to get results. Children ordinarily 
do not like to be segregated from the group as it tends 
to make them conspicuous and marks them as different 
from normal children, This feeling decidedly influences 
the normal natural relationship between the corrective 
cases and the normal children, It is often the cause 
and the beginning of social and emotional problems 
and difficulties in children. Experience clearly indi- 
cates that many children who are ordinarily well be- 
haved frequently develop emotional difficulties and be- 
come disciplinary problems after being placed in cor- 
rective classes. A typical example of this is the ex- 
perience with a sixth-grade group in a laboratory 
school? in which five children were recorded as having 
poor functional posture. They were assigned to a cor- 
rective class which met during the daily period when 
the other twenty children of the grade were having 
their regular physical education work which consisted 
of free, informal, sports-type activities. When the five 
children learned that they were assigned to a correc- 
tive class and could not participate with their group 
in such things as swimming, soccer, rhythms, games, 
basketball, softball, and track, they objected strenu- 
ously. Through personal conferences with the children, 
physicians, and other members of the school personnel 
which naturally took the form of “selling” the children 
on the idea of posture correction, they were finally, 
although reluctantly, persuaded to try the corrective 
class. After a few weeks of correctives the emotional 

1 Leslie W. Irwin. The Curriculum in Health and Physical 
Education. St. Louis, Mo.: C. V. Mosby Company, 1944, p. 345. 

2 Members of the staff of the Department of Physical Edu- 
cation and Health, Laboratory Schools, University of Chicago. 


Physical Education and Health of School Children. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1936, p. 152. 
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conditioning developed during the conferences as well 
as other kinds of artificial stimulation given by the cor- 
rective teacher lost its effect, and there was con- 
tinued trouble with the children as long as the correc- 
tive classes continued. Some of the social and emo- 
tional problems and difficulties created for these chil- 
dren were evident years later when they were in high 
school. In this particular school situation, the children 
were enthusiastic about their regular physical educa- 
tion activities which were conducted on a highly satis- 
factory basis. Naturally, they resented being taken 
from these classes for anything: In some schools where 
the regular physical education classes are more or less 
unacceptable and uninteresting to the children they do 
not resent being taken from physical education classes 
quite so much. In schools where this situation exists, 
however, it is usually the opportune time for teachers 
and administrators to reconsider the total physical edu- 
cation program in light of modern trends and needed 
improvements. The experience with the sixth grade 
described above was practically the same as that for 
all grades throughout the school. Furthermore, essen- 
tially this same situation exists in hundreds of schools 
throughout the country. 


HERE is no question but that a program of correc- 

tive exercises administered under the proper circum- 
stances may help to alleviate and correct both functional 
and structural cases of poor body mechanics. It should 
be thoroughly understood, however, that the proper 
medium for the correction of poor body mechanics, 
particularly of structural nature, is not present at this 
time in a majority of the schools in America. Large 
numbers of students needing postural correction be- 
cause of structural orthopedic defects who are placed 
in special corrective classes in schools, rightfully need 
the attention and care of orthopedic specialists and 
should not be handled in the typical school program of 
correction. If it were possible for corrective teachers 
to work with children who have poor body mechanics 
because of structural orthopedic defects under the im- 
mediate direction of an orthopedic specialist this phase 
of corrective work in the schools could then be justi- 
fied. Even though more or less ideal conditions ex- 
isted, such as having an orthopedic specialist in the 
schools to work closely with both the children and the 
corrective teachers and to have teachers whose time 
could be devoted to working with only one or two 
children at a time, it is doubtful whether justifiable 
results could be obtained with many of the children 
largely because of effects of segregation from the group. 
In the case of crippled children it is sometimes neces- 
sary to segregate them from their group because of the 
nature of their difficulties. It has been learned through 
experience, though, that, from the point of view of the 
social and emotional development of children, segrega- 
tion from the group for extended periods of time be- 
cause of physical impairment should be resorted to only 
as a last resort. 

A majority of the poor posture cases found among 
school children are the result of poor functional rela- 
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tionship between body parts rather than because of 
structural orthopedic defects. Ordinarily corrective 
classes for poor posture in schools are made up largely 
of comparatively mild cases, Large numbers of school 
children have poor functional posture, and certainly it 
is the duty of the school to help to correct these chil- 
dren. A stage of development has been reached in this 
area, however, which indicates the need of a more 
logical approach to the problem. Many school people 
think in terms of preventing and correcting poor pos- 
ture by devoting a few minutes each day to certain 
types of exercise. This is a fallacy in education. It 
is not likely that the proper body mechanics can be 
obtained or maintained by the administering of a few 
formal exercises to a group. Too many factors enter 
into the problem, chiefly among which are the many 
causes of poor posture. Dr. E. L. Compers*, ortho- 
pedic specialist, cites the following as factors bringing 
about poor posture: 

1. Poor general health; malnutrition; fatigue; repeated and 
long-continued infections, such as adenoid and tonsil infections ; 
deformities, such ‘as those caused by rickets, infantile paralysis, 
tuberculosis of the bones and joints; osteochondritis of the 
vertebrae; and bad sight and hearing, which tend to make a 
child lean forward or sideways in an effort to see or hear 


better and cause him to take other strained or awkward 
positions. 


2. A poorly balanced diet, made up largely of cereals, bread, 
or potatoes, without milk, fruit, green vegetables, eggs, meat, 
and cod-liver oil. 


3. Too little rest and sleep, resulting in overfatigue. 


4. Lack of vigorous outdoor exercise or lack of variety in 
the exercise, so that the child develops one set of muscles rather 
than the whole body. 


5. Wearing poorly planned or badly fitting clothes and shoes, 
which press or pull the bones out of place and force the child 
into unnatural positions. 


6. Sitting too long in chairs that are too large. A child who 
must sit in a.chair too large for him sits in a strained position 
with his back and feet unsupported. 


7. Sleeping in a sagging bed, on a mattress that is too soft; 
propping up the head with a large pillow, which forces the 
neck to bend forward. 

Other things frequently mentioned as bringing about 
or contributing to poor posture are: rigid and inflex- 
ible total school organization; mental fatigue; long- 
continued unsatisfactory relationship between teacher 
and pupil; sitting long and extended periods at a school 
desk without change of activity; and unsatisfactory 
home or school life resulting in conflicts and emotional 
disturbances. 


After review of the many things which bring about 
and contribute to poor posture, it is readily evident 
that a few formal exercises, more often than not per- 
formed in a perfunctory manner, are not likely to im- 
prove condition to any marked extent with a high 
majority of school children. As poor posture is in 
many ways a symptom of something wrong in the child 
himself or his regime, it seems logical that the proper 
approach to the problem is in first attempting to de- 
termine and remove causes of poor posture. The ap- 
proach to the modern school program in posture train- 


3 Ibid., p. 153. 





















































































ing naturally must be markedly different from that of 
the past. The new approach to posture training must 
begin by finding ways and means of determining and 
removing the causes and contributing causes of poor 
posture rather than by a plan of administering preven- 
tive and corrective exercises to all children or to even 
a substantial percentage of the pupils. 


Recommendations concerning procedures in estab- 
lishing the most desirable posture programs must be 
largely in suggestive form because of the wide varia- 
tion in resources and conditions among the schools. 
A plan most suitable should be worked out for the in- 
dividual school by those directly connected and inti- 
mately familiar with the particular school. The first 
and perhaps most important step in establishing a de- 
sirable posture program is in obtaining complete health 
examinations of all of the children. In the absence of 
physicians, nurses and teachers can give a partial health 
examination which may be helpful in determining con- 
tributing courses of poor posture. In addition to dis- 
covering both functional and structural cases of faulty 
body mechanics during the medical examination, in- 
formation may be gained from the total examination 
which may reveal to the physician and nurse the causes 
of poor functional posture in the child. For example, 
if a child is found who has poor functional posture and 
is also malnourished, easily fatigued, and lacking in 
the proper amount of sleep and rest, there is a good 
chance that these difficulties may be causing or con- 
tributing to the poor posture. Or, if a child with im- 
paired or defective vision has poor posture, the defect 
may be the cause or at least a strong contributing 
factor. Although endless examples of the same gen- 
eral kind could be cited, it is clear that the results of 
health examinations should be carefully studied for 
causes or contributing causes of poor posture. In any 
case where it is discovered through the health exam- 
ination that a child with poor posture has a physical 
defect of a nature which might cause the poor posture, 
poor general health, or poor health habits, exercises 
or correctives of any type should not be given until the 
possible causes of the poor posture have been removed 
to the point where it is certain that exercises may help. 
After the causes of poor posture are removed, the 
child may profit more from participation in less formal 
activities of the sports-type rather than from formal 
and rigid corrective exercises. A majority of the chil- 
dren in which mild functional posture is present may 
continue their regular class physical education activ- 
ities during the time when steps are being taken to 
remove any factors which may be causing or contribut- 
ing to their poor posture. Formal corrective exercises 
however, should not be given in such instances. 


If a substantial number of pupils are found by physi- 
cians, teachers, and nurses to have poor posture, it 
would seem advisable to study and reconsider the total 
school organization and program in view of unsatis- 
factory phases which ordinarily bring about poor pos- 
ture. All teachers, administrators, health specialists, 
and others coming in contact with the children should 
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participate in the study. If many of the things are pre. 
sent in the school organization and environment which 
ordinarily bring about poor posture, steps should by 
taken to correct them, for it is likely then that the tot] 
school organization is causing or contributing to the 
difficulties of many children, 


After health examinations have been obtained and 
the results carefully acted upon and the total school pro. 
gram and environment have been reconsidered and any 
necessary changes made, attention should then be given 
to those children who have functional poor posture in 
which a cause or even a contributing cause cannot be 
discovered. There are likely to be a few children in any 
school who are free from defects and apparently in the 
best of both mental and physical health who have poor 
posture. In such cases the cause may be due to impro- 
per habits of sitting, standing, and walking. Or, it may 
be due to the types of activities participated in. For ex- 
ample, poor posture sometimes develops in junior and 
senior high school boys as a result of strenuous and 
long-continued periods in sports, particularly interscho- 
lastic athletics of certain types. In this case poor pos- 
ture may develop because of recurring periods of over- 
fatigue. If poor posture develops as a result of impro- 
per habits of body carriage without other apparent 
causes, education to develop a posture consciousness 
and participation in the right kinds and amounts of ac- 
tivities are likely to help most in correction. 


HE next question which naturally arises is how to 

care for those children in which the habit of poor 
posture persists after the underlying and _ original 
causes have been cared for. Suggested ways to care for 
these are by education to develop a posture conscious- 
ness and the provision of a wide variety of physical ac- 
tivities which are conducive to overcoming poor habits 
of body mechanics. The types of activities ordinarily 
offered in corrective classes may not be necessary. 
Rather, the children should be left in their regular 
physical education classes and the activities selected to 
meet the individual needs of pupils. The teachers of 
physical education should place the pupils in advanta- 
geous positions in physical activities depending on the 
needs of the individual. Also, teachers can assign extra 
activities of such types as may be conducive to good 
posture to those pupils who retain poor habits. Some of 
the kinds of activities, the fundamentals of which are 
easily adapted to individual postural needs, are rhythms, 
informal apparatus work, swimming, and wrestling. 


The education part of the posture program should 
begin during the physical examinations. The physician 
should give the child some advice concerning his poor 
posture. Advice should be given to most children dur- 
ing the examination on how to assume good posture, 
for it has been found that most children do not know 
how to assume and to maintain good posture, and they 
are often unable to recognize good postural positions in 
others. Many pupils, when asked to demonstrate good 
posture, place themselves in strained positions which 
(Continued on Page 573) 
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Affiliated Organizations: 


IX. The National Association of Physical 
Education for College Women 


DOROTHY S. AINSWORTH 


A Former President 


for College Women was organized in 1924, and 

throughout the existence of the Association the 
membership has followed four main avenues of thought 
and work. First, it has been interested in the uphold- 
ing and setting of standards of physical education, in 
regard to program, equipment, and policy, originally 
for the liberal arts or non-professional student, and 
somewhat more recently for those in professional edu- 
cation. Second, it has been much interested in re- 
search and has not only encouraged study, but has made 
research material already in the field available to others. 
Third, it has been particularly interested in athletic 
policy and throughout the existence of the Association 
it has taken a stand against over-emphasis on highly 
competitive sport. The membership supports the be- 
lief that sport is for health and pleasure, and not an 
end in itself. Fourth, consistent interest not only in 
the health and motor skill of women, but also in their 
emotional adjustment and integration has been shown. 
The members of the Association have studied and 
worked together to further programs adjusted to 
women and to their development and abilities. They 
have done this to better the health, skill, poise, and 
grace of their students and to further their future use- 
fulness as well. The study of woman and her de- 
velopment, her function, and her contribution to so- 
ciety has in the past twenty-two years been of the 
greatest interest to members of the Association of 
Physical Education for College Women. 


Te National Association of Physical Education 


The history of the early organization tells us that 
it was in 1909 that Miss Amy Morris Homans first 
invited the directors of physical education to meet at 
Wellesley College to discuss their mutual problems. 
This group continued to meet annually, but did not 
organize as a society until 1915, when it was decided 
to have a constitution and to elect officers. This was 
done at Pratt Institute in 1916, when Dr. Gilman of 
Smith College was elected the first official president, a 
position which Miss Homans had held in reality the 
preceding six years. 

The Eastern Society grew out of this New England 
group, the members of which stated at their 1910 meet- 
ing that, “if there exists an organization of directors 
of physical training in colleges for women, that this 
body should be made a New England branch; other- 
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wise it should be organized as an independent body.” 
The latter proved to be the case. 

A year later, in 1917, the Midwest Society was or- 
ganized at the University of Chicago and Dr. J. Anna 
Norris was chosen as its first president, and in 1921, at 
a meeting at Oakland, California, the western group 
was started with Miss Elizabeth R. Stone of Mills 
College as “temporary chairman.” 

The purpose of these early Associations was “to 
consider problems and to advance the interests of 
physical education for women in colleges and univer- 
sities” (Midwest), or “‘to discuss the problems of or- 
ganization and administration of departments of phys- 
ical education in colleges and by definite cooperation, 
study, experiment, and recearch work to broaden and 
increase the usefulness of such departments” (East). 

It was not until 1924 that the three societies (at the 
instigation of the Midwest) joined hands as a national 
association at a meeting at the Hotel Baltimore in 
Kansas City. There were sixteen members and twelve 
guests present, among them Dr. Bell, Dr. Norris, Dr. 
Moulton, the Misses Bunting, Lee (then at Beloit), 
Freer, Hawley, McArdle, Small, Trilling, Leonard, 
Cummings, Barto, Comstock, Stafford, Rilling, and 
Clark. 

The colleges represented were Earlham, Wellesley, 
Beloit, Smith, Oberlin, Missouri State. The univer- 
sities were Michigan, Stanford, Kansas, Illinois, North- 
western, South Dakota, Minnesota, Denver, Colorado, 
Wisconsin, Ohio State. Lydia Clark of Ohio State 
presided and Clara Small and Florence McArdle acted 
as secretaries. 


Each of the three original societies had representa- 
tives there with plans recommended by their societies. 
Dr. Norris of the University of Minnesota represented 
the Midwest and suggested the setting up of standards 
of physical education similar to those set for academic 
subjects, also studies of the relation of activities and 
motherhood, and finally, that they work to establish a 
more definite relation between the “instrumentalities” 
and purposes of physical education, such as health, 
motor efficiency, serenity of mind, and general effi- 
ciency. 

Miss Cummings (Wellesley) brought suggestions: 
from the Eastern Society, which recommended the set-- 
ting up of standards of organization and administration, 
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the formulation of the responsibilities of physical edu- 
cation, the setting up of minimum essentials of physical 
education for college women, and the formation of 
standards of physical condition and ‘motor proficiency” 
required for entrance into college. 

Miss Bunting (Stanford) reported for the West and 
suggested a committee on legislation to keep the mem- 
bers informed of laws for the physical welfare of adults 
and children, and secondly, that steps should be taken 
to lighten the load of the average teacher of physical 
education to allow time for adequate work, personal 
interviews, to preserve the vitality of the teacher, and 
allow time for research. 

There is something very familiar in these statements, 
and we can readily see that the problems of 1924 were 
not radically different from those of 1946 and that the 
suggestions were made by groups of thoughtful and 
farsighted women. The first constitution was pre- 
sented and accepted, but not without the usual argu- 
ments concerning the name of the association and the 
membership. In this constitution it was decided to 
have as national officers the officers of the section in 
which the meeting was held; hence, the first national 
officers were those of the Midwest Society, Lydia 
Clark, president; Winifred Tilden, vice president ; and 
Mary McKee, secretary-treasurer. 

The second list of officers came from the East, when 
the second national meeting was held at Vassar; then 
Alice Belding was president. At the third meeting in 
1927, held at the University of Iowa, Mabel Lee was 
president. At this meeting a new constitution was 
adopted and from 1927 on, officers were elected on a 
national basis, and the president, for two years. The 
three presidents of the sectional societies became mem- 
bers of the Board of Directors. Mary Gross (now 
Mrs. Hutchinson) was the first nationally elected pres- 
ident of the Directors’ Association. She has been fol- 
lowed by the individuals listed below: 

Dr. Moulton, Oberlin, 1929-1932 

Ruth Elliot, Wellesley, 1932-1934 

Rosalind Cassidy, Mills, 1934-1937 (abroad one year) 

Dorothy Ainsworth, Smith, 1937-1941 

Elizabeth Kelly, Pomoiia, 1941-1943 

Elizabeth Halsey, University of Iowa, 1943-1945 

Gertrude Manchester, Georgia, 1945-1947 


INCE the first meeting of the 16, the membership 
has increased to 303 (April 9, 1946); in fact, it 
has been necessary to redistribute the members by the 
addition in 1935 of the Southern section and in 1936 
by the division of the Midwestern section into the Cen- 
tral and Midwest. The number of paid members in 
the national group from the five sections in 1946 
(April) was eighty-four, Eastern; seventy-four, Mid- 
west; sixty-two, Central; sixty, Southern; and twenty- 
three, Western. This gradual growth of member is 
reflected in the increase of interests and responsibilities 
of the Association. 
The purpose of the organization has always been “to 
study problems relating to departments of physical edu- 
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cation in colleges and universities to the end of jp. 
creasing their usefulness.” This has been the cop. 
sistent policy of the Association. But the conception 
of usefulness has grown far beyond the original idea of 
a study-discussion meeting, with each member taking 
back and applying to her own situation the ideas or 
methods suggested at the meeting. The national group 
has gone from individual to combined efforts to achieve 
the further usefulness of physical education. 


It was suggested at Kansas City on April 24, 1924, 
that each of the three societies undertake a certain 
project. The three suggested were (1) a study of 
minimum essentials of physical education (undertaken 
by the Eastern and published later in pamphlet form) ; 
(2) a survey of grading; (3) the possible refinement 
of methods in anthropometric measurement. These 
projects were assigned to the three sections. 


Two other significant statements were made at this 
first national meeting which appear repeatedly in the 
minutes of other meetings of the association. 


1. The vote to endorse the platform of the Woman’s 
Division of the National Amateur Athletic Federation 
and to hear the report of the Athletic Federation of 
College Women, which was opposed to any type of 
intercollegiate competition. 

2. The vote to do everything possible to promote re- 
search. 

It was also at this first meeting that Amy Morris 
Homans was most rightfully elected the first honorary 
member of the association. Near the end of that first 
meeting the minutes state, “waiters carrying glasses of 
ice-cold ginger ale suddenly appeared from nowhere” 
(thanks to Dr. Ottinger and Clara Comstock). What 
a good idea for our present-day meetings! 

There were thirty-two instead of sixteen present at 
Vassar at the second meeting, and Miss Ethel Perrin 
was the guest of honor. Reports and papers were read 
and constitutional changes suggested. “There was a 
strong feeling that the emphasis from now on should 
be laid on the national rather than the sectional organi- 
zation,” writes Eline von Borries, the secretary for the 
meeting. The third meeting at Iowa City, April 11-13, 
1927, had seventy-eight members present. There was 
a well organized program for this meeting with reports, 
outside speakers, round-table discussions, and business 


meetings where the question of membership again came 
to the fore. 


At this point, it might be well to state that the mem- 
bership throughout these twenty-two years has become 
more and more inclusive both as to type of college and 
personnel, so that now practically anyone who teaches 
or directs physical education in an educational institu- 
tion above the secondary level is eligible for member- 
ship. 

After the well organized meeting at Iowa City, there 
followed a very small national and largely eastern meet- 
ing at Skidmore in 1928. A fifth conference was held 
at Northwestern in April, 1929, when it was voted to 


meet only every two years. But a small meeting was 
(Continutd oo Page 575) 
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Setting Up Standards for 


Teaching Horseback Riding 


By 


VIRGINIA K. SPENCE 


University of Wisconsin 
Madison, Wisconsin 


dressage was put on by Colonel Hiram E, Tut- 

tle and his horse, “Olympic.” Dressage is not 
“trick” riding or even “high schooling” of a horse, 
but rather it is training a horse to respond to the slight- 
est signal in such a way that, as W. Museler has said, 
“The end of all schooling and dressage is perfect har- 
mony between man and mount. The horse must show 
that he feels comfortable and the rider must not be- 
tray how hard it is to achieve this!’’* 

A newspaper writer with rare insight described the 
demonstration of Colonel Tuttle and “Olympic” as 
“congealed music.” Each time the writer saw this 
man and horse perform at the show her throat would 
tighten and her eyes would sting with the perfection, 
the apparent ease, and beauty of their movements. 
Special care was taken to watch the other spectators. 
While there were many, of course, who seemed as 
entranced as.the writer, there still seemed to be too 
large a number who were watching unconcernedly or 
not watching at all. The fact was that the whole thing 
was done with such seemingly little effort and looked 
so easy that few people realized that what they were 
seeing was the ultimate in the training of a horse and 
complete harmony between horse and rider, a thing 
so rare these days as to be practically non-existent. 

After this superb demonstration a “horsemanship” 
class was ridiculous, the horses straining against their 
bits, “good hands” fighting them at every step, both 
horses and riders off balance and out of form. If the 
reader considers this too severe an indictment of young 
(and old) riders of today, he should think for a mo- 
ment about who is to blame for the jaded, ill-tempered, 
sore-mouthed, sore-backed horses being jerked and 
raced on bridle paths until there are few more pitiful 
things in the world than “school” or rental horses. 

Why is it that schools, colleges, and parents them- 
selves will insist (as they should) on the best of in- 
structors for golf, swimming, or tennis, for example, 
but in a sport where there is more danger (swimming 
excepted perhaps) and where there are two animate 
factors involved (horse and rider) and therefore more 
need for careful training, they are willing to turn the 


A T the 1945 Chicago horse show an exhibition of 


This article was submitted by the National Section on 
Women’s Athletics. 

* Wilhelm Museler. Riding Logic. (Translated from the Ger- 
man by F. W. Schiller) New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1937. 
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children over to anyone who has ridden and sets him- 
self up as a teacher of riding with no further qualifica- 
tions than that he has ridden “all his life’? By what 
right does that imply that he knows how to present 
the basic fundamentals, that his horses are trained as 
they should be? Because a school horse is ridden by 
many differerit people it is a constant job and a deli- 
cate task to keep up his training. How many instruc- 
tors ride their own horses several times a week, mak- 
ing sure that they haven’t “soured” and that they still 
respond to signals? Too often they were never taught 
any signals in the first place; the instructors rely on 
brute force to control them. That, of course, is not 
sound educational procedure. 

Colonel Tuttle and “Olympic” are the first and only 
Americans ever to win the dressage exhibitions in the 
Olympic tournaments. For a nation that prides itself 
on doing things well, that is not a very high average. 
Why are our standards so low in so valuable a sport 
as riding? The sad part is that it is not just the riders 
who suffer. More horses than one cares to think about 
are ruined; and when one considers the years, train- 
ing, and expense which may be spent on a horse the 
thought becomes appalling. 

Many times when the question, “Where can I go for 
a good course in riding?” or, “Where can I go to learn 
how to teach riding?” has been raised, the places which 
can be conscientiously recommended are _ pathetically 
few. 

What can we do to remedy this situation? It is sug- 
gested that a riding committee be appointed by the 
American Association for Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation and that its function be to draw up a 
set of standards to be recognized for the teaching of 
riding. That would be no small job, but it could be 
done. 


In setting up standards a number of factors must be 
considered. In the first place four different types of 
seats should be recognized: park, show, jumping, and 
western, with perhaps emphasis put on the park seat 
for learning, and the others recognized for their spe- 
cific occasions. Outlines of twenty or forty lessons 
for beginners, intermediates, and advanced students 
could be drawn up, stressing the important point that 
at least one lesson a week be given in a ring, varied 
of course with cross-country or bridle-path rides when 

(Continued on Page 574) 




















































































Study of ARS, as a rule, do not produce 
Child Health many positive results, but, like the 
Services 


proverbial ill wind, even war some- 
times has a favorable influence. One 
of the few beneficial effects of our recent war expe- 
rience is the stimulation of interest in planning for bet- 
ter national health. It is a sad commentary on our at- 
titude toward health that it takes such extreme meas- 
ures to rouse us from our customary lethargy, but once 
aroused it is to be hoped that something will be ac- 
complished. 

The alarming number of young men and women re- 
jected for military service because of mental or phys- 
ical defects has opened our eyes to the fact that we as 
a nation have been rather complacent and shamefully 
ignorant or indifferent concerning the true state of 
health of our young adults. Unfortunately our awak- 
ening has come too late to remedy the situation for 
those who have already been declared “unfit for active 
duty” at the ripe old age of nineteen, twenty-one, or 
twenty-five. Realizing, however, that many of these 
disqualifying defects could have been prevented or cor- 
rected had they been discovered in time and had ade- 
quate facilities for diagnosis and correction been avail- 
able, we can at least determine to do all in our power 
to prevent a continuance of this situation as far as 
present and future generations are concerned. 

No one can or will deny that tremendous advances 
have been made in the prevention and treatment of 
diseases of infants and children. In view of the re- 
sults of the draft examinations it is obvious that the 
benefits of these advances have not been utilized to 
the fullest possible extent, either through lack of ade- 
quate facilities for medical care or through ignorance 
of existing facilities for such care. One of the first 
steps, then, is to determine how much and what kind 
of medical care is now available for children in this 
country and to discover what improvements are needed. 
The American Academy of Pediatrics, the official na- 
tional organization of specialists in child care, has un- 
dertaken just such a study on a nation-wide basis. 
Through its Study of Child Health Services with head- 
quarters at 7950 Rockville Pike (Bethesda Station), 
Washington 14, D. C., the Academy, with the assist- 
ance of the U. S. Children’s Bureau and the U. S. 
Public Health Service, seeks to discover the facts con- 
cerning the number and location of pediatricians, gen- 
eral practitioners, and dentists in this country who care 
for children in their private practice; to find out how 
much of a load each of these practitioners is carrying ; 
and what type of service each offers. The study will 
also assemble the facts in regard to hospital facilities, 
clinical services such as well-child conferences, child- 
guidance clinics, school health programs, and other 
health services for children conducted by public and 
private health agencies. A special phase of the study 
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Editorials 


will be devoted to the consideration of the training jn 
pediatrics offered in the medical schools in this country, 

The collection of the vast amount of data necessary 
for a complete study represents a tremendous under- 
taking. Pediatricians and physicians throughout the 
United States have committed themselves to do a thor- 
ough fact-finding job with the realization that no sound 
plans for the future can be developed until the facts 
are known. In over half the 48 states representative 
pediatricians and physicians have already set out to 
accumulate the information needed. In each of these 
states a program has been established under the super- 
vision of the state chairman of the Academy of Pedia- 
trics who, with the assistance of one or more executive 
secretaries, bears the responsibility for the adminis- 
tration and conduct of the program within the state. 
The information collected on a state basis will then be 
assembled to present a complete picture of child health 
services for the nation as a whole. Results of the study 
will be made available to all groups, national, state, 
and local, interested in the development of an adequate 
program. 

A “pilot” study completed in North Carolina has 
proved without a doubt that the project can be carried 
out successfully. On the basis of experience gained in 
the test study, necessary revisions and modifications of 
the questionnaires have been made and distribution of 
the revised schedules has begun in several states. 

Responsibility for the conduct and successful com- 
pletion of the study rests primarily with the pedia- 
tricians in the United States and their fellow workers 
in the field of child health to whom the study right- 
fully belongs. Without the interest and support of all 
groups within each community, however, one of the 
fundamental purposes of the study cannot be achieved. 
The entire study is only the first step toward the de- 
velopment of an adequate program of medical and 
health care for children, and unless interested groups 
utilize the facts revealed the project will have been in 
vain. One of the chief aims of the study therefore, is 
“to stimulate local groups to evaluate the services with- 
in their own communities as a basis for local planning.” 
Once the facts are available, to these groups belong 
the task of determining the course of action to follow. 
To this end, an important feature of the organization 
of the state programs is the formation in each state of 
an advisory committee composed of representatives of 
statewide professional, semi-professional, and _ lay 
groups interested in problems of child health. Mem- 
bers of these committees will be asked to take back 
to the organizations they represent information con- 
cerning the purpose and significance of the study as 
a means of stimulating community interest. 

Even though the members of these groups may not 


be called upon to participate actively in the collection 
(Continued on Page 575) 
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The Place of the Health Department 
in the School Health Service 


GEORGE M. WHEATLEY 
Third Vice President, Health and Welfare 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 
New York City 


has been expressed by pediatric and public 

health groups. Almost every war in this coun- 
try leaves in its wake a wave of legislation relating to 
school health. Today all the signs point to a similar 
wave of interest in such legislation. No less than 10 
bills relating to school health were introduced in the 
79th Congress. None of these bills, to the author’s 
knowledge, have been sponsored by responsible medical 
or public health authorities. But the point is that the 
medical findings of the draft rejection have once more 
caught the interest of the public and the question is 
being raised, ““Can’t we prevent this happening again 
by doing something about it when we have these chil- 
dren in school?” 

It is imperative that the leaders in public health 
throughout the country give their attention to this 
problem. Advice and aid are needed in developing 
school-health programs which dovetail with other parts 
of the community health work. The following topics 
are presented for the reader’s consideration: (1) in- 
formation on the present administration of school health 
programs and the extent of services by state health de- 
partments; (2) deficiencies in school health service; 
and (3) ways in which health departments should co- 
operate in the school health program. 


Gis concern about the school health program 


Administration of School Health Program 

The school health program comprises health service, 
health instruction, and physical education. Forty-three 
states have a school health law permitting or requiring 
health examination of children. In 30 the law is more 
or less mandatory.* From an analysis of state laws 
made by the Children’s Bureau in 1942 it appears that 
the law is mandatory in 33 states. These laws should 
be studied in the light of modern knowledge about 
child health, 

Thirty-four states have mandatory statutes covering 
physical education. Many of these, too, need study 
and modification. For example, there is a great range 





This is a condensation of an address presented at a meeting 
of the Association of State and Territorial Health Officers, 
April 12, 1945, at the Children’s Bureau, U. S. Department of 
Labor, Washington, D. C., at which time Dr. Wheatley was a 
special consultant to the Children’s Bureau. 

* James Frederick Rogers. State-Wide Trends in School Hy- 
giene and Physical Education, Pamphlet No. 5 (revised). Wash- 
ington, D. C.: U. S. Office of Education, Federal Security 
Agency, 1941. 
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in requirements, varying from 10 minutes a day or 1 
period a week to 60 minutes a day or 5 hours a week. 
Health instruction is treated in more or less detail in 
the courses of study in 45 states. Are up-to-date facts 
being taught? 

The legal authority for health instruction and phys- 
cal education of school children is quite clearly the re- 
sponsibility of the state education department, although 
it is of interest to note that in 17 states a health edu- 
cator or a health coordinator has been employed by 
the health department to work with the education au- 
thorities.** 

It is with respect to health service that conflicts 
arise over jurisdiction. According to Rogers, in the 
30 states where the law is mandatory the school-health 
law relating to school physical examinations places re- 
sponsibility on the education department in 11 states 
and on the health department in 8 states; in 11 states 
it is a joint responsibility. Yet in 26 states the health 
department has some role in developing health service. 
There is further confusion on the local level. In urban 
centers of 10,000 or more population, education author- 
ities control the health service by a large majority. We 
lack data for rural areas and communities under 10,000 
population. We need to know what service is being 
rendered, by what agency, and how much is being 
spent for school children in these regions, because more 
than half the children of school age in this country 
are in population centers of 2,500 or less. 

The following activities in school health were re- 
ported by state health departments: (1) promulgation 
and enforcement of laws pertaining to school health; 
(2) promoting of local school health programs; (3) 
provision of health education programs for school chil- 
dren; (4) supervisory and consultation service to local 
school organizations; (5) contribution of funds or 
personnel for school medical examinations and nursing 
follow-up ; (6) study of special school health programs ; 
(7) approval of school building construction plans. 

Need for Cooperation Between Health and Education 
Departments.—Health departments in nearly every 
state are involved to some degree in school health. But 
so are education departments. And whatever service 

** James Frederick Rogers. Supervision of Health and Phys- 
ical Education as a Function of State Departments of Educa- 


tion. Bull. 1940, No. 6, Mono. No. 14, Washington, D. C.; U. 
8S. Office of Education, Federal Security Agency, p. 98. 
















































































































is rendered by health departments to school children 
in school involves the school administration. The 
schools include about one-fifth of the total population 
and almost every person has had some contact with the 
schools. The school is the only agency employing 
trained educators in the ratio of 1 to every 40 indi- 
viduals in the population reached. Morover, the school 
is another avenue to the home. The public health de- 
partment knows the health problems and resources of 
the community. Why should the health officer over- 
look the possibility of enlisting this educational force 
in support of health department objectives? 
inadequacies in the School Health Program 

Some of the weaknesses in the average school health 
serviceytoday should be discussed before suggesting 
what health departments can do to cooperate further in 
this work. . 

School Medical Examinations and Nursing Follow- 
up.—School children are given physical examinations 
in some communities annually; in others, once, twice, 
or three times in the child’s school career. They may 
be performed by a full-time or part-time school physi- 
cian, local health officer, or local practitioner, usually 
without any special preparation for the work. While 
there has been a trend toward doing the school ex- 
amination with a parent present, there is still too much 
emphasis on mass production in many communities. 
Detection of abnormalities is unreliable when exam- 
inations are hastily done. The principal reason why 
the school examination has been done so poorly is be- 
cause standards have not been developed. Pediatric 
knowledge must be applied here just as in the infant 
and preschool area if better results are to be obtained. 
Nursing follow-up is usually available either through 
public health nurses or nurses employed directly by 
the school. The quality of their work depends, to a 
large degree, upon the accuracy of the physician’s find- 
ings in the medical examination, as well as on the time 
nurses have available for the work and their prepara- 
tion for the work. Nurses are often hampered, too, 
by lack of. treatment facilities in the community. 

Supervision of Doctors and Nurses——Training and 
supervision of doctors and nurses doing school work is 
sorely needed. The Committee on Professional Edu- 
cation of the American Public Health Association has 
recommended educational qualifications for school phys- 
icians which were published in the: September, 1944, 
issue of the American Journal of Public Health. School 
nurses need guidance in the organization of their work 
in the schools. Frequently they are burdened with ex- 
cessive clerical work and carry out functions that less 
specialized persons might well do. When school nurses 
come under the nursing supervision of the health de- 
partment, they are likely to enjoy the leadership and 
associations so important in maintaining a high caliber 
of professional work. Moreover, school nurses are 
then better able to integrate their activities with the 
community health program. Physicians doing school 
work likewise need the leadership and guidance which 
good medical supervision gives. 

At the present time, education departments in states 
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where they are responsible for school medical service 
are woefully deficient in providing this profession 
supervision. Only one of these states employs a phys. 
ician to supervise school medical services; 3 states 
employ a supervisor of nursing service. On the other 
hand, 15 states employ supervisors of health and phys. 
ical education who include nursing and medical super. 
vision under their jurisdiction. 


It is encouraging that state health departments— 
with or without legal responsibility to do so—ha.. been 
taking the initiative in providing supervisory hey, to 
school physicians and nurses. [Pediatricians in ma- 
ternal and child health divisions and directors of public 
health nurses in state health departments have worked 
out very helpful relationships with the schools in sey- 
eral localities. Supervision is one of the most ne. 
glected areas in the school health program. Plans and 
funds are urgently needed to provide more health de- 
partments with trained personnel to give professional 
leadership and thus help integrate the school health 
service with the community health program. 


Teacher Observation of Child Health and Behavior, 
At present, when any satisfactory tests for defects 
other than hearing and vision are lacking, the alertness 
of the teacher concerning children’s behavior and ap- 
pearance and her general knowledge about individual 
children are of enormous value to the doctors and 
nurses who serve the schools. Teachers are with the 
children every day, nurses and doctors only occasion- 
ally. The hope for practical school health service lies 
in enlisting the cooperation of the teacher and improv- 
ing her knowledge of child health and behavior. It is 
important to bear in mind that those responsible for 
health services must be tactful. Sometimes we have 
given the impression that we are unloading some of 
our work on the teacher. We are aiming not to make 
a diagnostician out of the teacher, but rather to im- 
prove her ability to understand when a child is well 
and wheg he is ill. 


Specialist Services ——Health departments must give 
attention also to the need for developing specialist 
services for problems such as poor vision, deafness, and 
rheumatic heart disease in school children. The diag- 
nosis and frequently the treatment of children with 
these conditions call for more expert medical help than 
is usually available. 


Rural School Health Service—The situation in rural 
areas is a particular challenge to health departments. 
Except in a few states practically no health service is 
available for children of school age in these areas com- 
parable with that provided in urban communities. As 
county health units are developed, there should be suffi- 
cient medical and public health nursing personnel as 
well as specialist and consultant services available for 
the school-age child as well as other age groups. 


Other Needed Technical Aid from Health Depart- 
ments.—Health departments have a special contribution 
to make with respect to communicable-disease control. 
In many places school policies are not up to date. The 
(Continued on Page 568) 
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Ten Unmet Challenges of Public 


education and I would like to review very briefly 

some of the outstanding unmet challenges of public 
health, and some of the recommendations and legisla- 
tive proposals which have been made to meet them. 


I am assuming the continuation and expansion of 
all the major lines of health service which are now 
functioning actively and efficiently. I take for granted 
that we shall go forward steadily with the protection of 
our physical environment by sanitation; with the sup- 
pression of acute epidemic diseases ; with our programs 
for the control of tuberculosis, syphilis, and gonorrhea ; 
with the evolution of a comprehensive generalized pub- 
lic health nursing service for all areas; and with a well 
organized program of education in nutrition. 


Making these assumptions, I see the following ten 
fields of health service, as offering the most vitally chal- 
lenging opportunities of the first postwar decade: 


1. It is obviously essential that we should extend 
our standard administrative public health services to 
cover the semi-urban and rural areas which now lack 
adequate local health protection, Dr. Haven Emerson 
points out in a report to the American Public Health 
Association that 40 million people now live in areas 
which have no organized local health service. If, in 
place of some 18,000 administrative health units — 
most of them now staffed on paper only by part-time, 
untrained health officers — we had 1,200 units of size 
adequate for efficient operation, a basic minimum of 
health protection could be provided and at a cost of 
only one dollar per year per person served. 


2. At the right hand of the official health depart- 
ment stand the voluntary health agencies, the visiting 
nurse associations, the tuberculosis associations, and 
the like. The voluntary health agency is one of Ameri- 
ca’s most significant contributions to the public health 
program. Freedom and initiative give this type of agen- 
cy its unique value; but the conflicting demands of 
agencies, each of which is concerned with a -pecial dis- 
ease or a special period of life, creates confusion in the 
public mind and leads to fantastic inequalities in the 
distribution of funds. A recent report by S. M. Gunn 
and P. S. Platt, prepared for the National Health 
Council, outlines sound policies for increasing the ef- 
fectiveness of the individual voluntary agency by im- 
proving the efficiency of its paid executive and direct- 
ing board, and makes a strong plea for coordination of 
the work of the various voluntary agencies and cooper- 
ation in the joint solicitation of funds for the common 
cause of the people’s health. 


3. We need a more unified and more comprehen- 
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This article was an address by Dr. Winslow when he received 
the Elisabeth S. Prentiss National Award in Health Education, 
November, 1945, upon the occasion of the fifth anniversary 
meeting of the Cleveland Health Museum. 
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sive program of child welfare. In the control of the 
physical health hazards of maternity and infancy we 
have achieved notable results; but the emotional haz- 
ards of these life phases have been neglected. The un- 
fortunate school child is too often a bone st contention 
—or a no-man’s land-—between the Board of Health 
and the Board of Education. If a nurse tells you, “We 
have no trouble with the school people. We cin always 
get our problems cleared up,” she is talkiny not about 
cooperative planning but adjustments of grievances. 
The revelations of the Selective Service examinations 
have, at last, shocked us out of our state of complacen- 
cy as to accomplishments in this field. It is true that 
defects which unfit a young man for combat duty may 
not handicap him seriously in a sedentary civilian life. 
It is true, also, that certain defects are of a nature 
which we cannot remedy. There is, however, enough 
in the draft findings to make it clear that our school 
health program has failed to cope with a multitude of 
physical and emotional handicaps which could and 
should have been materially reduced by competent su- 
pervision. What we really need, in every state and ev- 
ery local area, is a council on childhood, to coordinate 
existing machinery in health, welfare, education, re- 
creation, etc., and to develop a vital and complete pro- 
gram for building the young America of the future. It 
is gratifying to note that a national organization, 
Spokesmen for Children, has recently been organized 
with these ends in view. 

4. The basis of our Whole program for health in a 
democracy must be community education, and this in- 
volves not merely the preparation of educational ma- 
terial. Such material is like strategic bombing which 
prepares the way; we need infantry, actually, to occu- 
py the land of ignorance and inertia. Only a communi- 
ty health educator in each local area can effect the teach- 
ing of health principles by the organization of com- 
munity groups, readv to act at each appropriate mo- 
ment for the support and extension of needed health 
facilities, 

5. The greatest of all unmet needs in the health 
field is the need for medical care; and the urgency of 
this need is emphasized by our effective control of 
the communicable diseases of childhood and youth 
which has resulted in an older population with in- 
creasing relative importance of diseases like heart 

(Continued on Page 572) 
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American Education Week 

HROUGH the courtesy of the National Education Associa- 

tion 125 complimentary packets of the materials relating to 
American Education Week, November 10-16, have been made 
available for distribution to some of our key groups of officers. 
Approximately 20,000 additional packets will be distributed to 
other school and lay personnel throughout the country. A bro- 
chure entitled Health and Physical Education in the Atomic 
Age was prepared by Dr. Jesse F. Williams for the Association 
in cooperation with Dr. Agnes Samuelson of the N.E.A. staff 
who is in charge of the organizational and promotional efforts 
for the entire project. The Association, through its own re- 
sources, will distribute 20,000 copies of the brochure which ap- 
peared in the October issue of the Journal. 

One of the topics for the week relates to promoting health 
and safety. The topic is flexible and can be interpreted to in- 
clude any phase of a total school health, physical education, and 
recreation program. The schedule for the week can be adapted 
locally and the topic for our field can be included on any day of 
the week. Most of the methods of public interpretation can 
be used on Saturday, the designated day for the topic. 

Practically all the packet materials have some reference to 
the topic and the profession has for the second consecutive year 
an unusual opportunity to strike hard upon the anvil of public 
opinion. It is hoped that everyone in a key position of leader- 
ship can add his influence and efforts in implementing the 
suggestive program that has been planned. 

For a statement of the purpose and a resume of the history 
of American Education Week one may refer to the October, 
1945, issue of the Journal, pages 448 and 476. 

For years the profession has wanted its cause to be presented 
in a concerted fashion throughout the entire nation. There is 
no better method through which this can be done than by co- 
operating 100 percent on this occasion. By working with super- 
intendents and principals and with their designated committees 
our professional workers can insure the proper recognition 
which has been recommended and planned. Every teacher, super- 
visor, and administrator should plan to get the people in their 
communities to visit the schools, see them in action, and find 
out first hand about the good work they are doing and to learn 
about the inadequacies which may be corrected by proper com- 
munity interest and support. If the message of our field of 
work is carried to the people and the people are brought to the 
schools much can be dene to help set the professional pattern 
for the coming year. The Association feels that it can count on 
all to aid in any possible way. 


New State Director in Maine 
OWARD G. Richardson, formerly assistant supervisor of 
health and physical education in Virginia has recently been 
appointed director of health, physical education, and recrea- 
tion for Maine. Mr. Richardson is filling the vacancy created 
when Louis Hutto became director in the public schools of 
Salem, Massachusetts, and who has since moved to State 

Teachers College, Lock Haven, Pennsylvania. 


Committee Additions 
WO additions have been made by President Helen Manley to 


standing committees of the Association for 1946-47, published 
in the October issue of the Journal. 
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A. C. Kerby, Jr., director of physical education and recrea- 
tion, Gainesville, Florida, is a member of the Visual Education 
Committee representing the Southern District Association with 
term expiring in 1949, 

Henry Foster, University of Washington, Seattle, as chair- 
man of the Honor Awards Committee, has been added to the 
Gulick Award Committee. 


Elementary School Emphasis 

N recommendation of the Board of Directors, President 

Helen Manley has appointed an Elementary School Com- 
mittee out of which needed emphasis on the elementary phases 
of the program might grow. This group is to be included in 
the schedule of the Seattle convention program to meet current 
requests and to meet one of the constitutional prerequisites for 
petitioning for sectional affiliation. All members who have sug- 
gestions for this convention meeting or for promotion of the 
year’s work of the committee are urged to correspond with the 
chairman, Miss Edwina Jones, Board of Education, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

Washington Visitors 

HE following persons have visited the national office since 

last July: Thomas G. Ierardi, Dorothy I. Ury, Jack C. 
Voelpel, Harry W. McCary, Howard S. White, Marcia Pat- 
terson Suffron, Mabel Lee, John C. Tanno, Pauline B. William- 
son, Otis T. Walker, Alice M. Johnson, Julia B. Hale, Evelyn 
R. Jarrell, Louise Smith, Thomas E. Shaffer, B. Pazargad 
(Iran), Ruth Yast Statler, Winnifred Haugland, Edward W. 
Solomon, Walter W. Robb, Ruth Mumford Smith, Donald 
Burns, J. R. Sharman, Andrew Davis, Annie Laurie McDonald, 
Jose Guerrero (Costa Rica), Harlan G. Metcalf, Donald I. 
Minnegan, Elizabeth Retzer, Laurentine Collins, Walter Hor- 
ton, Ralph Foster, Isabel M. Chappell, Aslang Aanensen (Nor- 
way), C. Belle Meyers. 


Personnel Directory 

HE January issue of the Journal will list the names and ad- 

dresses of district association presidents, state representatives 
to the national assembly, representatives of affiliated organiza- 
tions, state association presidents, state and district membership 
chairmen, and personnel administering state programs of health 
and physical education. 

The National Office is dependent on the help of many indi- 
viduals to keep the above personnel directory up to date. Elec- 
tions come at varying times. Some states do not publish news- 
letters. Others fail to report elections or appointments. All 
state and district officers are urged to report their personnel 
for the above groups if they have not already done so. 

The number of state representatives to the National Assembly 
is dependent upon the number of active, professional, life, and 
honorary memberships in the AAHPER. The official number 
for each state is listed on pages 458, 459 of the October, 1946, 
issue of the Journal. 


Seattle Convention Plans ; 
HE Program Committee for the annual national convention 
scheduled for the week of April 21-26 in Seattle, met 
there October 20-21 to outline the program and plan details. 
General instructions and specific information will be sent within 
a short time to all those individuals having specific responsi- 
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An Open Letter to Asscciation Membe:s 


DEAR FELLOW-MEMBERS OF THE AAHPER: 

You are reminded that the 1947 annual convention of 
our professional organization will take place at Seattle, 
Washington, during this coming spring. You are urged 
to make all plans and preparations to be among those 
present and to enjoy the beauties of Puget Sound, the 
Cascade Mountains, and the Evergreen Empire. 

As chairman of the nominating committee it is my 
duty to inform you of the membership of that group so 
you may be enabled to suggest nominations to the chair- 
man or other members. 

President Helen Manley has appointed the following to 
the nomiiating committee: 

1. Merle Henry, Director of Health and Physical Edu- 
cation, Public Schools, Kansas City, Kansas. 

2. Joseph McKenney, Director of Physical Education, 
15 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Massachusetts. 

3. Anne Finlayson, Kalamazoo Public Schools, Kala- 
mazoo, Michigan. 

4. Mary Channing Coleman, Director of Physical 
Education, Women’s College, Greensboro, North Caro- 
lina. 

5. N. P. Neilson, University of Utah, Salt Lake City 
1, Utah. : 

6. J. Spencer Reeves, Department of Physical Educa- 
tion, University of Washington, Seattle, Washington. 

7. Paul R. Washke, Professor of Physical Education, 
University of Oregon, Eugene, Oregon, Chairman. 

Will each and every member please seriously consider 
persons who might be good candidates for the office of 
President-Elect and send suggested names to one of the 
above-listed persons? 

Yours for a most successful Seattle Convention. 

PauL R. WASHKE 
Chairman of the 
Nominating Committee. 











bilities for planning sessions for the convention. Hotel reserva- 
tion forms, the daily outline, and additional information will 
appear in the December, January, and February issues of the 
Journal. The detailed program will appear in the April issue. 


American Academy of Physical Education 


at the meeting of the American Academy of Physical Edu- 

cation in St. Louis last April, the following persons were 
elected as officers in the society: President, Jay B. Nash, New 
York University; Vice President, Agnes R. Wayman, Barnard 
College (retired); Secretary-Treasurer, Harry A. Scott, 
Teachers College, Columbia University; and Historian, C. W. 
Savage, Oberlin College (retired). 

The above officers, together with the following additional 
members, constitute the Executive Committee of the Academy : 
Gertrude E. Moulton, Oberlin College (retired) ; and Peter V. 
Karpovich, Springfield College, Springfield, Mass. 

One of the chief items of business at the Academy meeting 
concerned itself with the annual awards and citations for ex- 
cellence in the field of physical education and related areas. 
From the list of nominees for excellence in the areas of re- 
search, publications, administration, and creative activities, the 
Academy made the following citations for the year 1945-1946: 
the Research Award to Dr. Franklin Henry for physiological 
research conducted during the war; the Administration Award 
to Dr. Floyd R. Eastwood for pioneering service in the ad- 
vancement of industrial recreation; and the Publications Award 
to the War Department for advancing the physical fitness of 
American women by producing the Women’s Army Corps 
Field Manual of Physical Training, FM35-20, prepared by 
Major Donna Niles and Captain Brenda Boynton. No Creative 
Award was made for the year 1945-1946, 

In addition to the above awards, the Academy also made the 
following citations: To the War Department’s program of 
Physical training, reconditioning, and recreation which achieved 
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new standards of excellence in advancing the physical fitness, 
health, welfare, and morale of the United States Army; to the 
Navy Department’s programs of physical training, rehabilitation, 
and recreation which achieved new standards of excellence in 
advancing the physical fitness, health, welfare, and morale of 
the United States Navy; to the Canadian Physical Fitness Act 
as pioneering legislation in the interest of human fitness; to 
Yale University for the summer course in alcohol studies as a 
constructive approach towards the solution of a major social 
and health problem; to the Cleveland Health Museum for its 
effective enlightenment of the public in matters of health; and 
to the W. K. Kellogg Foundation for the wise use of funds in 
the advancement of health. 


Continuity In Records 

N order to provide better continuity from year to year in the 
work of the board of directors, district and state association 
presidents, section chairmen and secretaries, and representatives 
of affiliated organizations, the Association bought and dis- 
tributed last year to each member of the above groups a large 
3-ring leather notebook with the group designated on the front 
in gold leaf embossed letters for retaining official papers and 
records. These notebooks are to be passed over in every case 
to the person who succeeds anyone in the above groups in office. 
Local, state, and district associations are encouraged to consider 
such a plan to help insure the transfer of adequate records to 

new officers, sections, and committees. 


Professional Students Organize 
nae demaniinsa University and the University of Min- 
nesota have reported two significant projects in relation to 
the activities of organized groups of professional students. 

The active members of the professional students’ Physical 
Education club at Northwestern University voted last spring to 
raise their dues slightly and have $1.50 of each student’s dues 
allocated for a student membership in the AAHPER. The of- 
ficers of the club are now engaged in an intensive drive to se- 
cure 100 percent of the major students in the club and also to 
have 100 percent membership in the national professional associ- 
ation which represents them. Elizabeth Abbott is the faculty 
advisor. 

Last semester an Association for Men in Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation was inaugurated at the University 
of Minnesota through the cooperative efforts of the students 
and faculty in the department of physical education and ath- 
letics. In the effort to satisfy an expressed need by both the 
students and the faculty for a professional association that would 
encompass the wishes of all students the first meeting was con- 
ducted as an open forum. A committee was appointed to formu- 
late a constitution and to make nominations for officers. Soon 
the proposed constitution was adopted and the officers elected. 
The constitution has been made available to serve as an aid 
for other schools in establishing such associations. Vincent C. 
Lundeen is the student president and Dr. Carl L. Nordly the 
faculty advisor. 


Sections, District Associations, and Affiliated Organizations 
HE Executive Committee of the Southwest District Associ- 
ation approved the recommendation that “the policy should 

be established that district section chairmen should be elected 
or appointed by the district rather than by the national section 
chairmen.” It strongly urged that national section chairmen 
consult the district president before making appointments in any 
district section. 

The AAHPER has officially recognized the undesirability of 
fostering any national domination in national appointments of 
section chairmen and suggests that appointments be made 
through district presidents whose names and addresses appear 
in the Journal from time to time or which can be secured at 
all times by contacting the national office. 


Athletic Equipment for Veterans 
THE following letter written by the Executive Secretary to 
Mr. H. V. Sterling, Assistant Administrator, Vocational 
Training, Rehabilitation and Education, Veterans Administra- 
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tion, Washington, D. C., and the reply received are self-explan- 
atory. Suggestions or comments are solicited. 


Dear Mr. Sterling: 

We have been receiving in this office many letters of 
inquiry and many letters which question the policy in re- 
gard to the matter of required equipment, etc., for teacher- 
education majors in health and physical education under the 
educational benefits of the G. I. Bill of Rights. 

The latest information we possess rules that veterans en- 
rolled in physical education are entitled only to such 
materials as skis, poles, harnesses, lacrosse sticks, golf 
clubs, and tennis rackets. In Public Law 268, Chapter 588, 
which amended the Veterans Readjustment Act of 1944, it 
states “the administrator shall pay ... the customary cost 
of tuition .. . and may pay for books, supplies, equipment, 
and other necessary expenses exclusive of board, lodging, 
other living expenses, and travel . . .” 


On October 3, 1945, a rule was issued from the Veterans 
Administration with which you are familiar. This interpre- 
tation eliminates the item of clothing and yet many teacher- 
education institutions contend that materials used in re- 
quired physical education such as football helmets, pads, 
pants, baseball gloves, football, soccer, baseball, basketball, 
and track shoes, and possibly other minor and incidental 
materials such as athletic supporters are not items of cloth- 
ing as implied in the ruling. These are protective items and 
are definitely not to be interpreted as items worn “in lieu 
of ordinary clothing.” These professional leaders contend 
that these protective articles are no different in the interpre- 
tation than laboratory aprons, rubber gloves, etc., since they 
are worn primarily for the purpose of protecting the wearer 
from physical harm and that they should be furnished when 
they are required for all students taking the same course. 

On behalf of the Board of Divectors of this Association, 
the 60,000 professional leaders it represents, and the thou- 
sands of veterans who are now enrolled in our teacher- 
education institutions, I urge that you do whatever you can 
to remedy this unfair situation created through a strict ad- 
herence to the October 3 interpretation which places many 
items of protective equipment in the category of clothing 
for veterans. 

I will appreciate receiving an answer to this communica- 
tion which I can have published in the Journal of Health 
and Physical Education to inform our membership. 


Sincerely yours, 

Ben W. Miller 

Executive Secretary 
Dear Sir: 

This is in reply to your letter, addressed to the Assistant 
Administrator for Vocational Rehabilitation and Education 
and referred to this Service for attention and reply, in 
which you urge, on behalf of the American Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, that the Veter- 
ans Administration consider certain items of athletic equip- 
ment as protective equipment, rather than items worn in 
lieu of ordinary clothing. 


It is noted that you have invited the attention of this 
office to Paragraph 5, Part 8, Public Law 346 which states: 
“The Administrator shall pay to the educational or train- 
ing institution, for each person enrolled in full-time or part- 
time course of education or training, the customary cost of 
tuition, and such laboratory, library, health, infirmary, and 
other similar fees as are customarily charged, and may pay 
for books, supplies, equipment, and other necessary ex- 
penses, exclusive of board, lodging, other living expenses, 
and travel, as are generally required for the institution.” 
This office wishes to point out that although it is mandatory 
that the Administrator pay tuition and fees, the payment 
for books, supplies, equipment, and other necessary expenses 
is permissive, and therefore subject to such regulations as 
the Administrator may make. The All Station Letter of 
October 3, 1945, provides these regulations. 

As a general matter of policy, it was determined that 





those items of equipment and supplies which were required 
to be the personal property of the student would be 
furnished. You will note that living expenses are spe- 
cifically excepted by the law, and consequently when items 
of clothing are considered, we immediately are confronted 
with the question of whether their cost comes under the 
classification of living expenses. To illustrate, there are 
veterans enrolled for on-the-job training as policemen, fire- 
men, automobile mechanics, and many other jobs in which 
clothing of a particular type and style is a requirement of 
the training institution. Yet, the furnishing of such clothing 
would mean that the government would pay for all of the 
work clothes of such enrollees. Obviously, it was necessary 
to draw a line between items which would be furnished and 
items which would not be furnished. In drawing that line, 
there were certain to be borderline cases which would be 
denied items of equipment, the denial of which would be 
difficult to defend under the general policy that the Veterans 
Administration would pay for those items which were re- 
quired by all students pursuing the same course. Careful 
consideration was given to the above-mentioned factors be- 
fore the policy was announced under date of October 3, 
1945, and it seemed at the time that the only practicable 
place to draw the line with respect to clothing was between 
those items which were necessary to protect the health or 
well-being of the individual, and were not to be worn in 
lieu of other clothing, and those which were to be worn in 
the place of the enrollee’s principal attire. 

With reference to physical education wearing apparel 
and shoes worn by participants in various sports, it can- 
not be denied that these items are worn in lieu of other 
clothing. When these items are worn, the veteran’s street 
clothes are hanging in a locker and at such times they are 
not subject to wear. If the student is a physical education 
major, it is presumed that his street clothes will be saved 
from wear for a great proportion of every day, the same 
as the automobile mechanic’s clothes are protected while he 
is attired in the uniform coveralls required by the garage in 
which he is being trained. Actually, because of the fact that 
gymnasium clothing is less expensive than street clothing, 
the veteran whose training course permits him to wear 
such clothing is financially ahead of the veteran whose 
course requires him to wear “dress-up” clothing at all 
times. 

It is hoped that this letter will clarify for you the basis 
for the Administration’s policy with reference to the fur- 
nishing of athletic equipment. At least for the present, we 
are unable to see that a deviation from this policy is ten- 
able. 

Very truly yours, 


A. L. Combes, Director, 
Education and Training Service for 
Vocational Rehabilitation and Education 


Better Continuity in Programs 
| hgrearstaancn during the past two years, local, state, and 
district associations, and sections have stressed the need for 
better continuity of purpose and procedures in their work. One 
of the major difficulties has been the annual change in officers 
with little provision for orientation in duties and experience in 
responsibilities. Several groups have met most of the difficulties 
by providing in their operating codes for chairmen or presidents- 
elect, or for secretaries, or vice presidents who automatically 
become chairmen or presidents for the following year, or for 
officers who serve for two-year periods. It is urged that all 
seriously consider these possibilities or others that may help to 
meet the need for continuous and unified action over an ex- 
tended period of time. 
Briefs 
RS. Annie Laurie McDonald, Lenoir Rhyne College, 
Hickory, N. C., retiring president of the North Carolina 
Education Association, was honored by the Chamber of Com- 
merce in Hickory with a dinner given in recognition of her 
leadership and community service. 
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L. P. Dittemore, supervisor of physical education and health, 
Topeka, Kansas, is president of the Topeka Education Associa- 
tion. The city educational system was featured in the Septem- 
ber issue of the N. E. A. Journal in an article “Topeka Steps 
Out.” 

The U. S. Public Health Service has approved an appropri- 
ation of approximately $50,000 in grants to selected American 
universities for cancer research. 

Detroit, Minneapolis, and Los Angeles along with Stockholm, 
Helsinki, and Lausanne have filed bids to play host to the 
Olympic games in 1952. The site will be selected by the Inter- 
national Olympic Committee at its next meeting in May, 1947. 

Education and health will receive special emphasis during the 
administration of Mrs. L. W. Hughes, new president of the 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers. Elected for 1946-49 
to succeed Mrs. William A. Hastings, Mrs. Hughes has pledged 
an aggressive program of action in organized state and local 
parent groups. 

The Canadian National Council on Physical Fitness has of- 
ficially interpreted physical fitness to mean the best state of 
health to which has been added such qualities as strength, 
agility, and endurance as are necessary for a life of maximum 
service to one’s family and country. The Council has also em- 
phasized that it stresses the fourfold nature of fitness which is 
spiritual, moral, mental, and physical, and that total fitness must 
originate in the home, the church, the school, and the com- 
munity. 

A brief announcement has been received of the death of Mr. 
C. L. Glenn, director of physical education in the Los Angeles 
public schools. 

Dr. Mark Wakefield, former supervisor of physical education 
and athletics at Evansville, Indiana, has been appointed assistant 
professor of physical education at Indiana University. 

Louise Smith, formerly associate professor of health at the 
Georgia State College for Women, Milledgeville, Georgia, is 
now directing the Kellogg Health Project in Florida. 

George W. Watson, formerly the regional supervisor for the 
New York State Office of Physical Fitness, is the regional 
representative of the Narragansett Machine Company and is 
located in their New York office. Mr. Watson, who has a 
degree in physical education, served as director of the depart- 
ment of physical education both in Haverhill, Massachusetts, 
and Providence, Rhode Island. During more recent years, he 
served as regional director of the National Youth Administra- 
tion in New York state. 

The current president of the Canadian Physical Education 
Association is M. M. Bruker, 265 Mt. Royal Avenue, West, 
Montreal 8, Quebec. 

Col. Birch E. Bayh after five years’ service in the Army 
Air Forces has returned to the directorship of the public school 
physical education department in the District of Columbia. 

Dr. Pattric Ruth O’Keefe, formerly acting director of the 
health and physical education department of the public schools 
of Kansas City, Missouri, has been named official director of 
the department. 

The Southern District Association Convention, announced in 
the September issue for next March 5-7 in Memphis, will be 
held March 12-15. 


Education ef Recreation Leaders 

HE University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, has released 

copies of a tentative curriculum for the education of recrea- 
tion leaders. Plans are being made to issue it in a printed bul- 
letin, presenting the vocational opportunities in the field of 
recreation, the objectives of the curriculum, program of study 
as sponsored by the departments of art, dramatic art, music, 
physical education, psychology, sociology, Division of Public 
Welfare and Social Work, and the Extension Division. Dr. 
Harold D. Meyer is the chairman of the Recreation Curricu- 
lum Committee which will administer the program. 


Teacher Education in Canada 
HE Canadian National Council on Physical Fitness has re- 
cently released a “Suggested University Course Leading to 
the Bachelor of Science Degree in Health, Physical Education, 
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and Recreation.” It was compiled and edited by Dr. Doris 
Willard Plewes, recently named assistant director of the Council, 
and by Major A. A. Burridge. Copies are being distributed with 
the compliments of the Council by Maior Ian Eisenhardt, di- 
rector, who is located at 226 Daly Building, Ottowa, Ontario. 
This project is a major progressive step in expansion and de- 
velopment of a nationwide program. 


Thanks! 
GPECIAL acknowledgement is extended to Dr. and Mrs. Karl 
W. Bookwalter, Indiana University, Bloomington, for edi- 
torial services rendered in the publication of the Proceedings of 
the St. Louis Convention of the Association held last April. 
Copies may be secured from the headquarters office for $1.00 
prepaid. 

The Board of Directors expresses grateful appreciation to 
Dr. Jesse F. Williams, Carmel, California, for the preparation 
of the brochure entitled Health and Physical Education in the 
Atomic Age to be used especially during American Education 
Week, November 10-16. The contents of the brochure were 
published in the October, 1946, issue of the Journal. 


India 
HE Alumni Association of the YMCA College of Physical 
Education in Saidapet, Madras, India, publishes a quarterly 
journal on health, physical education, and recreation entitled 
Magazine Vyayam. Mr. C. C. Abraham, editor, writes that 
efforts are being made by several leaders in India to organize 
a national association and to arrange for young leaders to take 
postgraduate study in our leading teacher-education institutions. 


Some Real Youth Problems 

HE June-September issue of Youth Leaders Digest present- 

ed the following data which offer a challenge to education, 
health, and welfare groups throughout the nation: 40,000 chil- 
dren have tuberculosis, 500,000 children have rheumatic fever 
or heart disease; 980,000 children have congenital syphilis; 
100,000 children are inmates of institutions for the dependent 
and neglected; 250,000 children come before juvenile courts; 
20,000,000 children need dental care. Altogether there are 3,100 
counties in the United States but . . . 1,800 counties have no 
full-time public health unit; 1,000 counties have no public 
health nurses; 1 doctor is needed to serve 1,500 people but 853 
counties have 1 doctor to 3,000 or more people, and 81 counties 
have no practicing physician. 


Opportunities in Reconditioning 

" Ougebhenarwiel reconditioning during the war was of 

such tremendous value that it will be continued in peace- 
time Army hospitals. However, a certain amount of reorganiza- 
tion has become necessary. In the larger Army hospitals recon- 
ditioning will be divided, with physical reconditioning being in- 
cluded under the new physical medicine service and educational 
reconditioning being placed under the new convalescent services 
division or activity. In smaller hospitals, where it is imprac- 
ticable to establish a separate physical medicine service and a 
separate convalescent services branch, the activity will be con- 
tinued as heretofore as the convalescent reconditioning service. 

This field offers to presently active as well as former MAC, 
PC, and SnC officers and to those of other arms and services, an 
excellent opportunity for a gratifying Army career in a field 
which is broad in scope and far-reaching in value. In physical 
reconditioning, physical educators will find an unusual oppor- 
tunity to serve in medical department installations. 

Plans are under way for the establishment of a school for 
the training of physical reconditioning officers and enlisted men. 
It will be located at one of the Army medical centers. The 
prerequisites for officers seeking to enter this school are (1) 
previous military experience, (2) a minimum of two years’ at- 
tendance in a college physical education major course or its 
equivalent in experience, and (3) demonstrated ability for lead- 
ership. The requirements for enlisted men are in line with those 
of the officers. 

The course will be eight weeks in length and will cover a 
wide scope. It is planned to give a thorough review in anatomy, 











Corrections 
In the October issue of the Journal on page 456 under 
“Cities Achieving 100 Per Cent Enrollment of All 
Teachers” Garden City, New Jersey, should have been 
Garden City, New York, and V. J}. Filippo should have 
been V. J. diFilippo. 











kinesiology, and physiology. In addition, medical orientation 
and the administration and organization of the physical recon- 
ditioning program will be covered. Specific training in the 
methods and techniques of physical reconditioning activities 
will be stressed. Management of supplies, equipment, and facil- 
ities, together with personnel problems will receive attention. 
Orientation in occupational therapy and physical therapy will 
be emphasized so as to secure the greatest possible coordination 
between these activities. 

Because of the present critical shortage of officers and en- 
listed men in this service, officers who have had service in 
physical reconditioning are being sought for return to active 
duty. Officers in the Army who have the necessary prerequites 
are being sought for this service. Civilians with the necessary 
background of training and experience in physical education, 
but who have no military training, are being sought for mili- 
tary training in order to qualify for this work in the Army. 

Those desiring further information should communicate with 
the Chief of the Physical Reconditioning Branch, Physical 
Medicine Consultants Division, Office of the Surgeon General, 
War Department, Washington 25, D. C. 

Educational reconditioning, likewise, offers excellent oppor- 
tunities to those interested in teaching and working with pa- 
tients during convalescence. The invaluable contribution made 
by educational reconditioning in returning individuals to duty 
in excellent mental, as well as physical, condition has become 
universally recognized. 

Individuals interested in educational reconditioning should 
address further inquiries to Chief, Convalescent Services 
Branch, Office of the Surgeon General, War Department, Room 
2 E 528 Pentagon, Washington 25, D. C. 
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By Carol C. Cornish 
Ballard High School, Seattle, Wash. 


OREGON By Dorotha E. Moore 


Officers of the Oregon State Association for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation for the coming year are: President, 
Ray Hendrickson, University High School, Eugene; Vice Pres- 
ident, Eastern District, Mrs. Beverly Goetz Stevenson, Pendle- 
ton High School, Pendleton; Vice President, Central District, 
Claude Cook, supervisor, health and physical education, Bend 
Public Schools, Bend; Vice President, Southern District, Fen- 
ton McAllister, principal, Lincoln School, Grants Pass; Secre- 
tary, Dorotha Moore, supervisor, health and physical education, 
department of education, Salem; Treasurer, Erna Weir, in- 
structor, physical education, Oregon State College, Corvallis; 
chairman of physical education, Bill Bowerman, director of 
athletics, Medford High School, Medford; chairman of health 
education, Marianne Blenkinsop, Roosevelt Junior High School, 
Eugene; chairman of recreation, Don January, director of 
city recreation, Oregon City; chairman of publicity, Clyde 
Martin, director of health and physical education, public schools, 
Albany; representative on state joint committee, Mrs. Jenelle 
Moorhead, University of Oregon Medical School, Portland; 
Honorary Member, past president, Louis Gallo, James John 
School, Portland. 
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The Recreation Committee of the Oregon Association cop. 
ducted a “day of city recreational planning” in Portland at the 
Peninsula Recreation Building on August 22. Public officials 
PTA groups, service organizations, and unions throughout the 
Pacific Northwest area, have joined forces to make possible 
year-round recreational programs in local communities. Most 
of the people on recreation committees in Oregon find them- 
selves unable to answer many of the questions that are bound 
to be asked about recreational programs. The recreation com- 
mittee felt that the “day of city recreational planning” provided 
answers to many of these questions. 


In conducting the event the committee did not attempt to 
promote recreation or to sell recreation to the community, 
Specifically the idea behind the day’s program was to acquaint 
all groups or individuals interested in securing a recreation de- 
partment for their city with information which would make such 
attempts actual realities. Fifty-six people from eighteen cities 
attended. 


The State Recreation Committee is composed of public of- 
ficials and professional recreation workers. These committee 
members are volunteering their services. Experience has told 
them that cities of 4,000 persons and over cannot afford to be 
without a year-round recreational program. Some of the high- 
lights of the main addresses are presented below. 


An Organized Recreation Movement 
By Walter W. R. May 

Prior to the war, when we were engaged in defense work, 
there arose a great need for a well balanced recreation program. 
The responsibility was placed on the communities, but tax pay- 
ers were slow to act. There was no place to go for defense 
plant workrs. What to do about hospitality service? It was 
necessary to “condition” the minds of taxpayers as to what we 
expected to do. 

The best method is to meet with groups who know nothing 
about recreation or leisure activities, to work under some kind 
of responsible guidance. Recreation is necessary in the smaller 
communities. The program must be shaped to include uses of 
leisure time under some kind of organized responsibility. It will 
improve the general health of the community and is also im- 
portant to morale. 

Facilities must be in use as much as possible. The public will 
not support anything if directors or facilities appear to be 
standing idle. 

We cannot possibly go back to before-the-war years. Much 
public interest has been aroused as to leisure activities. There 
are a good many groups who would carry the recreation pro- 
gram to an extreme. All of us who believe in it will have to 
help to control it. 

We cannot develop a program before we have responsible 
authority, trained leadership. There are relatively few men and 
women who are capable of directing an activity. A program 
should be developed whereby men and women can be trained. 

There is danger that small communities set their sights too 
high in the beginning and are not always equipped properly to 
spend government funds intelligently. Sometimes they expect 
too much money from the federal government and are dismayed 
when the government may not support ‘such activities. There 
are always social workers who will encourage the governn.-nt 
to take charge. It isn’t enough to do the job only in the cities. 
The rural groups such as 4-H, Grange, etc., are looking after 
some of the recreation problems of the rural communities. 
T..cre cannot be boundaries on community programming. It 
could be done on a county and statewide basis. 

Too much or too little financing is equally dangerous. A 
small program well set up has been successful in every instance. 
Beginning a larger program without sufficient equipment, lead- 
ership, etc., will not work. 

Recreation should be a growing activity in every community 
in view of the 40-hour week, more leisure time, juvenile prob- 
lems, etc. 

Today’s Program and Its Purpose 
By Don January 

As social recreation workers we should give to these com- 

munities an idea of how and what we can do. A recreation 
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program can be set up by one of these four methods : city 
programming, school programming, tie-in between city and 
school, district programming. Millage was a suggested means 
for financing a recreation program. 
Recreation Financing 
By J. L. Franzen 

We must condition the minds of people as to recreation pro- 
gramming. PTA’s become interested and undertake problems 
of recreation within high schools and junior high schools. 
Programs should be conducted by students themselves with 
parent advisors. 

During war time, we talked a lot about juvenile delinquency, 
although there was not actually as much as before the war. It 
was merely discussed too much. 

The program must be built on a thoroughly solid foundation 
no matter how large or how small. There should be a recre- 
ation department within the city government with a director 
in charge. 

Financing Discussion 
By Deane Seeger, Roberta Caldwell, Frank Bennett 

Six months ago an increase of 2/10 mill for the annual recre- 
ation budget was placed on the ballot. In addition, there is a 
special continuing park levy. Park development should be 
combined with park program. 

As the field of recreation is growing, now is the time to 
develop it. We should get the maximum use of existing 
facilities and should eliminate expenditures as much as possible 
and conflicting ideas regarding areas and facilities. Facilities 
such as tennis courts, ball fields, swimming pools ought to be 
under the administration of a recreation director, as well as 
under the park department. 

The jurisdiction of facilities should be under the recreation 
department. Construction, etc., should be under the Park 
Bureau, but park facilities should be under recreation direction. 

It was suggested that a levy outside the 6 percent levy be 
provided. There should be a continuing levy solely for recre- 
ation purposes, with programs extended 12 months per year. 

1. Publicity and newspapers are very important to the organ- 
ization of a recreation program. 

2. Recreation must be firmly established in people’s minds 
now. 

Administration, Programming, School Tie-in with Recreation 
By Dorothea Lensch 

Miss Lensch described the necessary requirements for a rec- 
reation major if it were started. Members of the Portland 
recreation staff discussed their particular part in Portland’s 
program: Frances Werschkul, crafts; Edna Kennedy, drama; 
Charles Walker, sports; Allyn Hudson, dance. 


District Recreation 
By Walter Hansen 
Many communities are serving a fringe population. The 
district plan of parks and recreation can be applied to metro- 
politan areas as well as to rural communities. For example, 
in Tacoma the Recreation District has been in operation for 
more than 20 years, and is rendering service outside city 
limits and receiving financial support through a tax levy for 
a recreation program. The fringe population around a city 
might be coming to the larger urban area and making no con- 
tribution towards maintenance and operation. 


Summary 
By Don January 

We realize that there are four chief ways to initiate and 
carry through a recreation program: city, city-school tie-up, 
schools, district plan. 

We must plan for a year-round program, and we must plan 
for all age levels. In setting up our programs we mtst educate 
the public first on the idea of recreation, then make the budget, 
and then go to work. A director that will help to present the 
program to the public should be secured, and a good program 
must be organized. 

Summer workshops were held at different points in the state 
for the purpose of training teachers to carry on the Oregon 
health and physical education program. One was held at the 
University of Oregon from June 18 through July 22. Teachers 
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spent six and one-half hours each day for a ten-day period. 
The workshop consisted of. materials and methods for the 
teaching of both health education and physical education. 
Teachers spent considerable time working out problems with 
which they are confronted in their own teaching situation. The 
workshop was conducted by Rosamond Wentworth, assistant 


professor of physical education, University of Oregon, Eugene; 


Dorotha E. Moore, supervisor, health and physical education, 
department of education, Salem; and Harold A. Bishop, super- 
visor, health and physical education, department of education, 
Salem. Both elementary and high school teachers participated 
in this workshop. 

A similar workshop was conducted in Portland from July 
20 to July 29. The Portland workshop was attended by 164 
men and women. In addition to the workshops regular summer 
session work in health and physical education, based on the 
program which was initiated in the schools this past year, was 
given at the University of Oregon, Oregon State College, 
Oregon College of Education, Lewis and Clarke College, Wil- 
lamette University, and Pacific University. 

Harold A. Bishop, former state supervisor of health and 
physical education, has resigned from the state department of 
education to accept a position as director of health and physical 
education at the South Oregon College of Education, Ashland. 


Health Units for Teachers (Grades 7-12), by H. S. Hoyman, 
associate professor of physical education, University of Oregon, 
has been enthusiastically received throughout the state and 
requests for copies have been received from all over the country 
and some foreign countries. Requests have come from libraries, 
teacher-training institutions, public schools, health departments, 
medical groups, laymen and many others. Mr. Hoyman at the 
present time is on leave of absence from the University of 
Oregon and is at Columbia University where he is finishing 
the required work for his doctor’s degree. 

Fenton McAllister, principal of the Lincoln Elementary 
School, Grants Pass, has prepared a 15-minute colored film on 
the physical education activities of the elementary school boys 
and girls. The film was shown recently to several hundred 
teachers attending a five-county workshop in Ashland. Mr. 
McAllister explained the different phases of the film as a part 
of the in-service training in physical education offered to 
elementary school teachers. 

Marianne Blenkinsop, chairman of health education for the 
state association, spoke to the Oregon Division of the American 
Cancer Society at its annual meeting in Portland. She pre- 
sented an over-all view of the health education in public schools 
with particular emphasis on the material on cancer which is 
included in the state course of study. 


Kay Fossum, who was news editor for Oregon during the 
past year, has gone to Hawaii to teach. Other Oregonians who 
have found the Islands attractive include Wilma Schaid and 
Nancy Jane Harvey. 

Various types of work and interests dispersed the staff of the 
women’s department of the Oregon State College for the summer 
months. Jeannette Brauns participated as an instructor in the 
Red Cross Aquatic School at Coeur d’ Alene, Idaho, after com- 
pleting her teaching at Oregon State College’s summer session. 
Laura C. McAllester entered the state and northwest archery 
tournaments and went on to participate in the sixty-second 
National Archery Tournament, the first held since 1941, at 
Cincinnati, Ohio. She continued on to Rochester and spent 
some time observing the Rochester Child Health Project. 


Miss Florence Hupprich has returned to Oregon State Col- 
lege after a two-year leave for advanced study. Miss Percy 
Margaret Gill who was on temporary appointment in Miss 
Hupprich’s absence has been reappointed as a new addition to 
the faculty. 


Departmental requirements of students are two in number: 
(1) demonstration of the ability to swim adequately for meeting 
the need in ordinary water accidents, (2) one term of “fresh- 
man conditioning.” Cooperative efforts on the part of the 
entire staff have produced a syllabus for use as a guide for 
students and instructors participating in this basic course for 
freshman. 
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The men’s department of physical education at Oregon State 
College has announced the appointment of two new staff mem- 
bers, Robert J. Antonacci and Robert Bergstrom. 

New staff members at the University of Oregon include two 
new men from the Midwest. Vernon S. Sprague, assistant pro- 
fessor, comes from the University of Michigan, and Ramon 
Walter Kireilis, instructor, from the University of Illinois. Mr. 
Sprague was formerly an Oregon man having taught several 
years at The Dalles before leaving Oregon to serve in the 
United States Navy. Jeannette Masilionis, who received her 
advanced degree from Ohio University, joined the staff of the 
women’s department of the School of Physical Education at 
the University. Other new staff members include Rosa Sowa, 
from Dickinson, South Dakota, a graduate of the University 
of Pittsburgh, and Mary Bowman who was formerly a graduate 
assistant on the women’s staff. Graduate assistants on the 
women’s department staff this year are Shirley Cox, Mary 
Alice Lawson, and Dorothea Coleman who has been recently 
discharged from the Army where she served as a lieutenant 
colonel in the WAC. 


WASHINGTON 


The Executive Council of the Washington Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation met in Ellensburg 
on September 21. The president, Kathro Kidwell, University 
of Washington, and the president-elect, Jess Puckett, Central 
Washington College of Education, were elected state repre- 
sentatives to the National Convention. 

The tentative program for the statewide meeting to be held 
at Central Washington College of Education, Ellensburg on 
November 1 and 2 was drawn up as follows: 

November 1 

10:00-11:00: Registration. 

11:00-12:00: Speedball demonstration and discussion, Leo 
Nicholson. 

12:30- 1:50: Luncheon. 

2:00- 3:00: Health teaching unit—demonstration and dis- 
cussion. 

3:15- 4:30: ‘Rhythm demonstration and discussion on the ele- 
mentary, junior high school and senior high 
school levels. 

4:30: Building construction discussion. 

7 30: Square Dancing for all, Ruth M. Wilson. 

November 2 

9:00-10:00: Organization of games for large groups. 

10:15-11:00: Athletic films, basketball and volleyball for boys 
and girls. 

11:00-12:15: Posture experiment in testing, Lee Rankin. Body 
mechanics in relation to posture. 

1:00: Executive Council luncheon and meeting. 


All those in the state who are teaching, connected with, or 
interested in health, physical education, and recreation are cor- 
dially invited to attend this two-day conference. 

Lucille Trucano, president of the Physical Education Club, 
University of Washington, is chairman of the Student Section 
. of the National Association for 1946-47. She will appreciate 
suggestions from student groups for a program at the national 
convention. 

Florence Beam and Shirley Nelson, both past presidents of 
the Physical Education Club, University of Washington, flew 
from Seattle to Boston to attend the graduate school of Welles- 
ley College where they will work for their masters’ degrees. 

The women’s department at the State College of Washington 
is pleased to announce the addition of Alice A. Gates, formerly 
of Swarthmore College, Pennsylvania, as teacher of dance for 
the coming year. The teaching fellow will be Dorothy L. Snyder 
from George Washington University, Washington, D. C. The 
men’s department is sorry to lose Ralph Johnson and has se- 
cured Vincent Di Giovanna and Charles Ruckman. Miss 
Eleanor Coombe participated in the National Golf Clinic held 
at Purdue University during the month of July and returned 
with enthusiastic comments about the institute. Miss Agnes 
M. McQuarrie again attended Aquatic School in Seattle last 
summer. 
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The Washington state departments of public instruction ang 
of health cooperated with the Eastern Washington College of 
Education at Cheney to provide a health education section jn 
the College’s summer workshop on elementary curriculum devel- 
opment. A special session for health coordinators was held 
the first two weeks, June 17 through 28. Quoting from their 
report, “The health coordinator is the individual selected by 
the school administrator to be responsible for planning and 
coordinating the school health program with that of the com- 
munity.” Health coordinators from every area of the state 
attended. A semi-formal daily program was organized with 
visiting speakers, consultants, and experts in these areas: 
the coordinated school-community health program, public health 
resources in the local community available to the schools, vol- 
untary agencies in a community available for help to the schools, 
school sanitation, and the health examinations of school children, 
In addition the membership informally organized itself into 
three groups for study and problem solving. Group I assembled 
a suggested outline for health instruction on health and safety 
habits, and health information to be covered in the school cur- 
riculum at each grade level from the first through the ninth 
grade. A subcommittee of this group outlined a unit of instruc- 
tion for the twelth-grade level entitled “Preparation for Adult 
Responsibilities.” Group II outlined suggested organization 
procedures for a school-community health council in an urban 
area. Group III developed plans for both a school health coun- 
cil and a school-community health committee in a rural area. 
These reports were printed in mimeograph form by the Labora- 
tory School of the Eastern Washington College of Education 
at Cheney. With this material and plans in mind, and under 
the leadership of Marjorie Eastabrooks, health consultant 
loaned by the state department of health to the state depart- 
ment of instruction to direct the coordinated school-community 
health programs, we should hear of some excellent work from 
the health coordinators who participated in this program. 

“Junior Barn Dance” is the title of a weekly broadcast 
worked out in Tacoma, Washington, between the director of 
physical and health education for the public schools, Mr. Bob 
Hager, and the KTBI broadcasting station. 

Mr. Hager has approximately 600 student leaders from the 
fourth, fifth, and sixth grades in 32 elementary schools of 
Tacoma who meet at eight one-half day training schools each 
mo’ th, one of the parts of this program being cowboy or square 
dancing. The leaders return to their respective schools to 
teach others the material presented to them at the training 
school. This program of student leaders has been carried on 
for about eighteen years but was only partially successful, 
according to Mr. Hager, as far as the dance part of the pro- 
gram was concerned, chiefly because of the lack of proper music 
available at the individual schools and because in most cases 
there :was no one to furnish the square dance calls. “Then 
came radio” and the Junior Barn Dance broadcast each Wednes- 
day. Mr. Hager and the “Dance Team of the Month” (the 


team making the best showing at the training schools) go to. 


the KTBI studio where they dance four dances with Bob Hager 
giving the traditional calls and Hilda Smythe, his accompanist, 
furnishing the music. The studio makes a transcription and 
this in turn goes on the air each Wednesday at 10:45 a.m. 
as the “Junior Barn Dance.” Each school tunes in on the 
broadcast and when the call comes “Partners to your places,” 
school houses all over Tacoma are alive with square dancers 
in numbers running into the thousands. Some schools use 
their basements, some crowd the long wide hallways, while 
the more fortunate ones have auditoriums to use. 


This cooperative program between the schools and the broad- 
casting station was started in March of 1945 and has con- 
tinued each Wednesday during the school year ever since. The 
program originally was designed to serve only the Tacoma 
schools but the circle of users has increased to include many 
county schools as well. 

Parents, knowing that their children are taking part in the 
program each Wednesday, tune in too. Because of this, many 
PTA groups have used the square dancers at their meetings 
on “Dads’ Night,” etc. In a number of cases the PTA has 
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purchased record and transcription players for the individual 
schools. The audio-visual education department of the ‘school 
system has made transcriptions of the dance calls and music 
as they are broadcast and has provided the schools owning the 
transcription players with the records. This permits the schools 
to do the dances at times other than the official broadcast time. 

During the recent Western Washington Fair at Puyallup, 
Washington, which attracted an attendance of 404,612, Mr. 
Hager presented a daily exhibition of square dances by last 
year’s “Dance Teams of the Month” as part of the program 
in the Education Building. The broadcasting station allotted 
the “Junior Barn Dance” a fifteen-minute spot each morning 
during the nine days of the Fair. 

Elsie Morris has returned to the Tacoma Public Schools to 
teach at Lincoln High School. She was formerly at the Stewart 
Junior High School in Tacoma. During the past year she 
has toured the United States and visited many dance centers, 
including a visit to Michael Herman’s Folk Dance Center in 
New York City, Ed Durlacher on Long Island, and many 
others along the eastern seaboard, down into Florida, through 
the midwestern states and then home again to Tacoma. Shortly 
thereafter she returned to Lloyd Shaw’s square-dance school 
at the Cheyenne Mt. School in Colorado for a brief visit. 

The national officers and program committee members of the 
AAHPER met in Seattle on October 20 and 21 at the New 
Washington Hotel. Plans for the national convention were 
made and along with the usual program of events a recreational 
boat trip to Victoria, B. C., was planned. 

The King County Physical Education, Health, and Recre- 
ation Organization under the leadership of Mr. Lou Hull, 
president, has taken over one evening’s performance of the 
Penthouse Theater belonging to the University of Washington 
Dramatic Club. The proceeds of the evening will go into the 
fund for the national convention. 





National Section on + 
+ Women’s Athletics 


By Claire Johnston 
Administration Bldg., 1025 Second Ave. 
Oakland 6, California 


In the May Journal the state and city representatives of 
NSWA from the Eastern and Central Districts were listed. 
Since then some changes have been made. Corrections are 
listed below. Representatives from the Midwest, Southwest, 
South, and Northwest are also listed. 











TERM 
EAst EXPIRES 
Dist. of Col., Edith Ball, Administration Bldg., Arling- 
ton Farms, Arlington, Va. 1949 
CENTRAL ” 
Iowa, Mrs. Wilma Kerr Smith, Iowa City 1947 


Missouri, Mary Elizabeth McCoy, Lindenwood Col- 


lege, St. Charles 1949 
MIvWEstT 
Cincinnati, Mrs. Virginia Bartel Powell, University of 
Cincinnati 1948 


Illinois, Dorothy Hoadley, Canton High School, Canton 1949 
Indiana, Kathryn Weber, Earlham College, Richmond 1948 
Michigan, Olga M. Madar, 10 West Warren St., De- 

troit 1 1947 
Ohio, Geraldine Arnold, Otterbein College, Westerville 1949 
West Virginia, Mildred Rogers, Clendenin High 


School, Clendenin 5 1947 
Wisconsin, Marie Timm, 5815 West Fillmore Drive, 
West Allis 14 1949 


SouTHWEst 
Arizona, Mary Pilgrim, University of Arizona, Tuscon 1949 
California (N.), Ruth Adams, 129 Scott St., San Fran- 
cisco 17 1947 
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New Guides Out 

The National Section on Women’s Athletics now has 
three of the new guides available in the Washington 
office: Tennis-Balminton, 46-48; Field Hockey-Lacrosse, 
46-48; Soccer-Speedball, 46-48. At the time this issue 
went to press the new Basketball guide had not come 
out. The new Recreational Games guide is expected to 
be ready in November, and Winter Sports and Outing 
Activities, in December. 











California (S.), Florence Dix, 5028 Ladd Ave., Los 


Angeles 32 1947 
Nevada, Gwendolyn Woolley, Las Vegas 1948 
New Mexico, Mercedes Gugisberg, University of New 

Mexico, Albuquerque 1948 
Utah, Clara Johnson, Payson Senior High School, 

Payson 1949 

SouTH 
Alabama, Geneva Myric, High School, Tallassee 1949 
Arkansas, Elizabeth Ludwig, University of Arkansas, 

Fayetteville 1948 
Florida, Henrietta Greenberg, Florida State College 

for Women, Tallahassee 1947 
Georgia, Llewellyn Wilburn, Agnes Scott College, 

Decatur 1947 
Kentucky, Ann E. Lankford, University of Kentucky, 

Lexington 1948 
Louisiana, Elizabeth Moore, Louisiana State Univer- 

sity, Baton Rouge 1948 
Mississippi, Mary Virginia Alexander, P.O. 918, 

Jackson 1948 
North Carolina, Ethel L. Martin, Woman’s College, 

University of North Carolina, Greensboro 1947 
Oklahoma, Katherine Culbert, University of Oklahoma, 

Norman 1947 
South Carolina, Aileen Moody, Coker College, Harts- 

ville 1994 
Tennessee, Helen Watson, University of Tennessee, 

_ Knoxville 1947 


Texas, Dorothy Needham, University of Texas, Austin 1947 
Virginia, Grace Chevraux, Hollins College, Hollins 1947 
NorTHWEST 
Idaho (N.), Mrs. Katy Rae Boyer, University of 
Idaho, Moscow 1949 
Idaho (S.), (To be appointed). - 
Montana, Marga Hosaeus, Montana State College, 


Bozeman 1948 
Oregon, Grace M. Scully, Oregon State College, 

Corvallis 1949 
Washington, Mildred B. Wohlford, State College, 

Pullman 1948 


The new chairman of the Technical Service Committee of 
the U.S.F.H.A. is Cora Pepin, 1141 Hyde Park Avenue, Hyde 
Park Massachusetts. 

The National U.S.F.H.A. Hockey Tournament will be held 
in November on Long Island. The L.I.F.H.A. is the hostess 
group with Polly Proctor and Virginia Vaca as co-chairmen. 

Those interested in using N.S.W.A. guides for exhibits can 
secure these through the office of NSWA, 1201 Sixieenth St., 
NW, Washington 6, D. C. The office can supply guides up to 
about four or five copies for each one. Exhibitors may wish 
to display only one or two copies at an exhibit. Those not 
sold may be returned, postage prepaid. Prospective purchasers 
may order larger quantities through the above office. If large 
numbers of guides are to be used at one exhibit, these can be 
secured from A.S. Barnes and Company. Unsold guides may 
be returned to Barnes collect. 

Ruth V. Byler, chairman of the Connecticut State Commit- 
tee for NSWA has written an article called “Girls Basketball 
Clinics Are the Answer” for the magazine section of the Sunday 
Register, New Haven, Connecticut. She tells of the work done 
by Mary Benevento who is at the Troup Junior High School 
and who is also a member of the faculty of Arnold College. 
Miss Benevento, as chairman of basketball on the Connecticut 
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State NSWA Committee, used her college students to give 
demonstrations in basketball for girls. Clinics were held all 
over the state. Both industry and schools were represented 
wherever possible. Miss Byler states that these clinics were 
highly successful and much in demand by various groups 
throughout the state. 





Southwest District + 
« Association News | 








By Viola Ramsey 
Chandler High School, Chandler, Arizona 


ARIZONA By Viola Ramsey 


IN MEMORIAM 
Virginia Kling 
Miss Virginia Kling, associate professor of physical education 
for women at the University of Arizona, died in Dayton, Ohio, 
on June 13, 1946. She had been with the department of 
physical education since 1931 until her illness forced her to 
leave the University last December. Miss Kling was a member 
of the women’s division of the National Amateur Athletic Fed- 
eration, and was the Arizona state chairman of the National 
Section on Women’s Athletics of the AAHPER. She has had 
numerous articles published in the Journal of Health and 
Physical Education. She was also active in the Arizona Asso- 
ciation for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation. 

In the passing of Miss Kling, Arizona has lost one of its 
guiding lights in the field of physical education. 

Miss Dorothy Gillanders has returned to the faculty of 
Arizona State College at Tempe after an absence of three years. 
She has been serving in the United States Army. 

Three new faculty members have been added to the women’s 
physical education staff at the University of Arizona, Betty 
Jacklin, a graduate of the University of Wisconsin, who for- 
merly taught at Oconomowac, Wisconsin; Elizabeth Rose, a 
graduate of Arizona State Teachers College at Tempe, and 
formerly at Yuma Union High School; Roene Stanley, Illinois 
State Normal University and University of Wisconsin, who 
formerly taught at Illinois State Normal University. 

The annual fall singles elimination tournament at the Uni- 
versity of Arizona is underway under the direction of Miss 
Marguerite Chesney. Back again to defend her title is Mary 
Cunningham, sophomore, from El Paso, Texas, who took the 
national junior doubles title and won honorable mention for 
the Harmon-Smith Sportsmanship Award last summer. 

Another university woman athlete is Marie Jacks, junior, 
who won the Tribune Sun’s County Women’s Golf Tournament 
at San Diego, California, in August. 

The abrupt increase and enrollment in Arizona colleges and 
junior colleges is taxing most physical education departments 
to the limit in providing adequate play areas, lockers, and 
related facilities. 

During their state convention last summer the American 
Legion adopted a resolution to sponsor legislation being pro- 
posed for a state director of health, physical education, and 
recreation. 

The annual meeting of the Arizona Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation will be held in Phoenix 
early in December in conjunction with the annual Arizona 
Education Association meeting. Plans now under way include 
the services of an outstanding speaker from the American 
Medical Association headquarters office. 

Recently returned from military service to their former 
positions are R. S. Svob, intramural director at the University 
of Arizona; Delbert Brooks, assistant coach at Tucson Senior 
High School. John Black, right halfback at the University 
of Arizona and former basketball forward, has joined the coach- 
ing and physical education staff at Arizona University. 

Milton B. Morse, former member of the physical education 
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staff at the University of Arizona, is now director of elemen- 
tary school physical education in Phoenix. He assists with 
recreation activities during the summer. 

A new and revised course of study in health education, safety 
education, and physical education has been completed. This 
course of study is a teaching guide in health and physical edy- 
cation for the elementary grades. A great deal of credit js 


due to the committees in charge. Miss Catherine Wilkinson 
was general chairman. The Committee on Health Education 
consisted of H. M. McKemy, chairman, Leila Beaty, Barbara 
,;B. Burr, Grace Janike, Hilda H. Kroeger, Winston K. Karson, 
Isabella McQuesten, Mary B. Price, Del Shelley, Frank R. 
Williams, and Claire A. Wilson; Safety Education, H. Frank 
Bradford, chairman, Clifford H. Armstrong, Andrew L. Case, 
J. J. Clark, Jessie P. Ellsworth, Claire E. Johnson, Kathryn 
Lake, and Raymond R. Nicolay; Physical Education, Nina 
‘Murphy, chairman, Marjorie Entz, Ruth L. Hetherington, Ed 
Horner, Ethel Johnson, J. L. Picard, Francis E. Siegel, and 
Minna Seaver Wells. 


UTAH ....... . . . By Glenn W. Arnett 


An all-out state and national membership drive is being 
sponsored this year by the Executive Committee of the Utah 
Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, 
“Our Professional Spirit” was the theme for our state associa- 
tion meeting which was held October 11. Now, as never before, 
we need to awaken a wide and intelligent interest in health, 
physical education, and recreation. The following program was 
held. 
11:10-11:30: Registration. Book Exhibit. Arranged by Leona 
Holbrook, Brigham Young University. 

11:30-11:45: President’s Report, Dr. C. J. Hart, Brigham 
Young University. 

11:45-12:05: “The Relationship of Local, State, Southwest, 
and National Associations.” Mrs. Alice O. Bronson, Presi- 
dent of the Southwest District. 

12:05-12:35: “The Professional Spirit,’ Dr. J. C. Moffitt, 
Superintendent of Provo School District. 

12 :35-12:45: Secretary’s Report, Glenn W. Arnett, State De- 
partment of Public Instruction. 

12:45- 1:00: Election of Officers, Shelah Woodland, Uni- 
versity of Utah. 

New and revised courses of study in health, physical educa- 
tion, and recreation, grades one through twelve, have been 
completed and are in the hands of the teachers of the state. 

A film directory has been prepared by the state health de- 
partment which will be used as supplementary material to the 
courses of study just completed. 

Ken Scott, former state director of health, physical educa- 
tion, and recreation of New Mexico has returned to Utah 
as the superintendent of recreation for Salt Lake City. 

The Utah state department of public instruction in coopera- 
tion with a group selected from the lay public has been work- 
ing for the past year to formulate the policies of education in 
the public schools of Utah. Policies and standards will be 
clearly stated and this booklet will be placed in the hands of 
the general public in the very near future. 

A special meeting of all people within the state, teachers and 
non-teachers, was held the second week in October to discuss 
the following question: “Should we increase and strengthen 
the present Utah Association for Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation or should a separate state recreation association 
be established to help coordinate the ever-increasing demands 
of recreation in our state?” This is a vital problem in Utah 
since most of the community recreation programs are super- 
vised by physical education teachers. It is the desire of the 
department to strengthen our present state association. 


CALIFORNIA . By Beth Hightower 


In line with the general reorganization of the California 


state department of education, state superintendent of public . 


instruction Roy E. Simpson recently recommended the estab- 
lishment of a division of health education, physical education, 
and recreation. The superintendent then transferred Verne S. 
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Landreth from his former assignment as chief of the division 
of recreation to serve as chief of the three divisions of health 
education, physical education, and recreation. 

Just prior to the reorganization move, W. H. Orion had 
resigned to become director of the Veterans’ Administration, 
Twelfth District, with offices at 180 New Montgomery St., 
San Francisco. 

Bernice Moss, formerly director of health and physical educa- 
tion in the State of Utah and more recently consultant in 
school health education, California state department of public 
health, has been transferred to the California state department 
of education and is now serving as consultant in health educa- 
tion in the newly established division of health education, physi- 
cal education, and recreation. 

Winifred Van Hagan, chief of the bureau of physical educa- 
tion for girls, will now serve as consultant in physical education 
under the new plan. Superintendent Simpson has further rec- 
ommended that a full-time position be established in the division 
of health education, physical education, and recreation under 
the title, consultant of recreation. Specifications have been 
prepared for the position and final action is expected to be 
taken by the state personnel board at its next meeting. 

The personnel in health education, physical education, and 
recreation is thus being doubled at the state level with four 
persons available for statewide service. 

Under the leadership of President Genevieve Dexter, south- 
ern section, the state association has cooperated with the 
California state department of education in inviting Dr. Clifford 
Brownell to California for a series of appearances throughout 
the state in November. 

The following meetings are slated with the New York visitor: 
November 13, San Diego Teachers Institute, San Diego; 
November 14, Los Angeles County Teachers Institute, Ingle- 
wood; November 16, Southern Section Conference at Rodger 
Young Auditorium, Los Angeles; November 18, Santa Barbara 
City and County Teachers Institute; November 19, Oakland 
City Teachers Institute co-sponsored by Bay section; Novem- 
ber 20, Stockton City Teachers Institute; November 21, Sacra- 
mento City Teachers Institute; on November 22 he will be at 
Chico State College for consultant service with deans ‘and 
other representatives for the. four colleges participating in the 
California community health projects (San Diego, Fresno, San 
Francisco, Chico) ; November 23, Chico State College, Regional 
Teachers Institute. 

Dr. Anna Espenschade, president of the California Associa- 
tion for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, and her 
executive committee have announced the date of the state 
conference, March 31, April 1 and 2. The meeting will be held 
in Santa Cruz. The San Diego unit has been awarded the 
state conference in 1948. 

California lost a highly respected member of the state asso- 
ciation when Clarence L. Glenn, supervisor of physical education 
in the Los Angeles city schools, died recently. The veteran 
educator passed away after a heart attack at his fishing camp 
near Kaiser Pass. Masonic funeral services were held Septem- 
ber 23. 

Dick Stevens, associate Berkeley Tennis Club professional, 
was named recently as University of California varsity tennis 
coach by Clint Evans, Associated Students’ general manager. 
Stevens succeeds Dick Bennett, who had the Bear team last 
season. He is widely known for developing junior champions. 
Among his pupils are Jack Gurley and Johnny Williams, former 
state and Pacific Coast boys’ champions, and Margaret Jessee 
Warren, national junior women’s doubles champion and 1946 
state women’s doubles champion with Dorothy Bundy. 

Just before the opening of the fall semester, Earl Hoos, 
president of the Sacramento unit and football mentor at Sacra- 
mento College, assembled fellow coaches for the purpose of a 
grid clinic. Hoos had previously attended a clinic at Stanford 
University and much of the data he shared with rival coaches 
was material gleaned down at the “Farm.” It is hoped that this 
will encourage future clinics both in basketball and track. Be- 
sides a clinical analysis of what makes the T-formation click, 
the program included a rules discussion by Ray Silva and a 
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documented lecture on keeping football statistics by Wilbur 
Adams, sports writer on the Sacramento Bee. 

Martha Anderson, known for her able work as secretary for 
more than one California chief of health, physical education, and 
recreation, recently became secretary to the chief of the Califor- 
nia school cafeteria division. William Sim, former treasurer 
of the state association, has resigned as coach at Sacramento 
College to go into the life insurance business. Dorothy Carey 
Hampton has returned to California after receiving her master’s 
degree at Columbia University. Minerva Wootten, for nine years a 
member of the staff at Kansas State Teachers College, Pitts- 
burg, will do graduate work at Stanford University and then 
teach at Sacramento College. With well directed publicity, Ed- 
mund Combatalade is paving the way for professional football 
in Sacramento. He is a member of the coaching staff in the 
California capital. 





News from the «+ 
« Dance Section 











_. By Katharine Wolfe 
Public Schools, Seattle, Washington 
Open Lettrer TO ALL DANCE EpUCcATORS: 

The annual call for dance news is slowly beginning to bear 
fruit. Still a large majority of teachers do not send in news 
concerning their activities in the field. We have all heard the 
perennial complaint, “Why don’t they publish more news from 
the public schools and recreation centers?” or “Colleges are 
only part of the dance field, why should they get the lion’s 
share of the publicity?” Since the purpose of the Dance News 
Section is to provide the readers of the Journal of Health and 
Physical Education with a picture of the dance activities of 
educational institutions of this country, it behooves the leaders 
in those institutions to send such material to the dance editor. 

Do you help to make the Dance Section a real cross-section 
of American educational dance? Rate yourself on the items be- 
low. Give yourself 2 points for each affirmative answer. 

1. Have you sent in an outline of plans for dance activity and 
prospective programs for the coming year? 

2. Do you always send in promptly notices of all programs, 
lecture-demonstrations, open-class sessions, and other dance 
activities of your school and community? Dates, places, titles 
of dances and productions as well as brief descriptions are 
valuable. If you are too busy teaching dancing to write about 
it do you have a student do the job for you? 

3. Do you send material often and send it early? The dance 
editor must have it about 6 weeks before publication’ since 
Seattle is so far from Journal headquarters. 

4. Do you send in suggestions as to type of news notes or 
articles which you would like to read? 

5. Do you tell the dance editor about any dance articles which 
you have written or are interested in writing? 

If your score is below 10 how about starting in today to raise 
your rating! Don’t hesitate to send in material because of 
modesty. Frequently some activity which seems commonplace 
to you will be exciting to others who have not worked along 
that line. Coeducational dance, dance in the corrective program, 
dance in the intercultural program, correlation of dance with 
other departments are just as important parts of the picture as 
the public performance. Only by exchanging ideas and ex- 
periences can we grow to full stature. 


Katharine A. Wolfe 
Dance Section Editor 


From Pittsburgh Genevieve Jones sends word of her late 
spring programs. On May 10 the year’s work of her small 
pupils culminated in a Guest Evening. Another program, 
“Make Mine Dancing,” presented the work of the advanced 
students. Among the advanced dances were “American 
Sketches” (Guion), “Antique Suite” (Kirnberger), “Way- 
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farer” (traditional), “Country Dance” (American Folk Dance 
Tunes) danced by Miss Jones, and a primitive dance drama en- 
titled “A Story of Magic” (Mompou). On June 25 Miss Jones 
presented Merce Cunningham ina solo concert at the Pittsburgh 
Playhouse 

Edna W. Doll of the C. J. Scott High School in East 
Orange, the energetic chairman of rhythm and dance for the 
State of New Jersey, is planning to organize a Dance Com- 
position Clinic for physical education teachers “who feel a need 
for a more thorough understanding of the ‘how’ of chore- 
osraphy.” Modern dance is an important part of the program 
in C. J. Scott High School and in addition to dance classes 
there is both an apprentice and a performing extracurricular 
aance group. Last spring the performing group presented a 
program in the high school auditorium for the benefit of the 
local community, dance for the nurses at St. Luke’s Hospital in 
New York, and travelled to Keene, New Hampshire, to take 
part in the annual spring festival and to present a special as- 
sembly program for the Keene High School. The latter pro- 
gram helped to stimulate an interest in physical education in 
Keene High School “where no regular physical education for 
girls is required.” 

During July, Bennington Colleges presented a series of 
dance programs directed by Martha Hill and Jose Limon. The 
senior projects and many of the dances presented in the dance 
workshop program on July 4 and 5 were repeated at a com- 
bined dance and drama program on July 18. Senior projects 
were “Remembering” (Aaron Copland) composed and danced 
by Brenda Briden, “Mask Against Tragedy” (Hazel Johnson) 
composed and directed by Patricia George, and In Due Sea- 
son” (Hazel Johnson) composed and directed by Joan Skinner. 
Other dances appearing on both programs were “Side by Side 
by the Seaside’ (Sherman, Lewis and Scholl), “Elsewhere” 
(Jean Noyes), “Occasion” (Jane Marston) “Where Did You 
Leave Your Lamb?” (arranged by Jane Marston), “Kansas 
City Stomps” (recorded by Jelly Roll Morton) and “Bachianas 
Brasileras” (Villa-Lobos). On July 11 and 12, Jose Limon, 
assisted by Beatrice Seckler, Letitia Tde, and Ellen Love, pre- 
sented the premieres of two long dance coupositions with 
choreography by Doris Humphrey. “Lament for Ignacio San- 
chez Mejias” (Norman Lloyd) based on the poem by Garcia 
Lorca, was divided into five sections: “Prologue,” “The Catch- 
ing and the Death,” “The Spilling of the Blood,” “Body Pres- 
ent,” and “Absent Soul.” Jose Limon as Ignacio, the bull- 
fighter, was supported by Letitia Ide who danced and spoke as 
the Figure of Destiny and Ellen Love, the Figure of a Woman, 
whose role as the spectator was confined to speaking lines from 
the poem. “The Story of Mankind” (Lionel Nowak) a satire 
based on a cartoon by Carl Rose, showed Jose Limon as Man 
and Beatrice Seckler as Woman evolving from pre-historic cave 
dwellers through the various periods of human history to the 
atomic age which drives them back to air-raid shelters strange- 
ly reminiscent of their original home. 


Across the continent in Seattle, Pearl Powell, director of 
women’s activities for the city park department, reports an ex- 
tensive program of dancing in the nine Seattle fieldhouses. Dur- 
ing the past year some 900 children from 6-14 years were en- 
rolled in beginning, intermediate, or advanced tap-dancing 
classes and participated in the semi-annual fieldhouse tap shows. 
Natural dancing classes attracted a total of over 1,000 children 
and each fieldhouse presented a “Dance Drama” with a theme 
woven around the various dances which had been developed by 
the students during the year’s work. Believing that all children 
should have experience in the fundamentals of body movement 
and such simple forms of locomotion as walking, running, leap- 
ing, skipping, waltzing, etc., the recreational dance program 
in the fieldhouses is built upon these basic skills with no attempt 
toward: developing technical virtuosity in a few pupils at the 
expense of the large number of eager though less talented 
children. In the elementary schools of Seattle, Rebecca Wax- 
man, Ann Scallon, Dorothy Sollie, Clara Siggerud, and Agnes 
Scallon have placed special emphasis on folk dancing in their 
schools. Agnes Scallon has aroused much interest through her 
weekly feature of noon folk dancing for all who want to partici- 
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pate. Mrs. Ruth Dunphy and Mrs. Thelma Randall include 
creative work as well as folk dancing in the rhythmic activities 
for primary and intermediate grades. Jessie Lee Poole at Mon- 
roe Junior High School and Mrs. Esther Bray at Washington 
Junior High School offer an extensive program of folk, square 
and some modern and ballroom dancing. All Seattle high 
schools include classes in some sort of dancing in their physica] 
education program. Folk, tap, square, ballroom, and elementary 
modern dance are the usual types offered as electives but Gar. 
field High School, under the direction of Eva Jurgensohn, has 
a creative dance grour. Last spring at Garfield’s annual senior 
music program the creative dance classes presented a Grieg 
Suite: “Ccuntry Dance No. 2” and “Wedding Day at Trold- 
haugen” as well as “Let My Song Fill Your Heart” with music 
by Charles. 

In an effort to stimulate interest in modern dance among 
teachers in educational institutions, Betty Lynd Thompson, on 
leave from Oregon State College, Eleanor King, and Katharine 
A. Wolfe are sponsoring a Pacific Northwest Modern Dance 
Conference to be held in Seattle on Thanksgiving weekend, 
The three-day conierence will include morning technique 
classes, afternoon discussions, and demonstrations of problems 
and methods from primary to college level and in the profes- 
sional and recreational fields, plus discussions of dance ac- 
companiment, dance films, and the specific problems facing 
modern darce teachers in this region. The three evenings will 
be given over to concerts by dance groups and solo artists. 

The dance group of Tufts College and the dance group of 
the Bouvé-Boston School presented an outdoor program of 
dance, directed by Pauline Chellis, on June 11 at Tufts Oval. 
Part I consisted o: the “Sleeping Beauty,” with music by Su- 
therland, and Part II included three dances to the music of 
Gershwin, two spring festival dances, a jazz suite, three bal- 
lads, and cowboy dances. The “Donkey Ballet,’ to music of 
Freda Miller, made up the third part of the program. 


Southern District + 
« Association News 














By Grace Fox 
Florida State College for Women, Tallahassee, Fla. 


TENNESSEE ...... . . By Catherine Allen 

The Committee on Revision of the Constitution and By-Laws 
of Health and Physical Education for the Tennessee State 
Association is composed of A. W. Hobt, chairman, Sam Jones, 
and Sam Venable. The material is being prepared for presenta- 
tion to the East Tennessee Education Association, the Middle 
Tennessee Education Association, and the West Tennessee 
Education Association. 

With enrollment at the University of Tennessee reaching an 
all-time high, the physical education department has prepared 
an extensive activity program for the recreational benefit of 
the students. The Women’s Recreation Club with meetings once 
a week will offer horseback riding, bowling, archery, badmin- 
ton, and volleyball. The Women’s Intramural Association will 
offer both team and individual sports in a constant tournament 
program, volleyball, basketball, softball, tennis, badminton, ping 
pong, bowling, and shuffleboard inclusive. The Swimming Ciuv 
for the past two years has not only functioned at peak strength 
during the season, but has climaxed its program with a water 
pageant with 100 swimmers participating. These pageants 
were directed by Miss Helen Watson, Assistant Professor of 
Physical Education, assisted by Mr. George Brady, Associate 
Professor of Physical Education, and a lighting and staging 
“veteran.” In addition to these and other activities of past and 
present interest, the department will offer an evening social danc- 
ing class for all regular stude:.ts, and for all veterans and their 
wives. This class will be for beginners only as space alone will 
prohibit further registration. Further recreation for veterans and 
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their wives will include square dancing parties, bingo, picnics, 
and songfests. ‘ 

The University of Tennessee also reports its largest graduate 
section in the history of the department. C. F. Gilley and Tip 
Smith are heading the physical education department at T. M. 
I, Sweetwater, Tennessee. Frances McGinness is head of the 
women’s phy:..al education program at the Junior College, 
Martin, Tennessee. During 1945-46 Miss McGinness assisted in 
the physical education department at the University of Ten- 
nessee, Knoxville. Carmen Torrie has accepted a position as 
head of the physical education department at Armstrong Junior 
College, Savannah, Georgia. Christine Wilson, another Ten- 
nessean, is her assistant. After extensive military service, 
Leonard Kaufman, graduate of the University of Tennessee, has 
gone to the University of Wyoming as backfield coach. Gale 
Keezel has joined the staff of Virginia Intermont College at 
Bristol, serving as head of the physical education department. 
Alethea Whitney, a former University of Tennessee graduate, 
and at present on the Georgia State College for Women faculty, 
Milledgeville, Georgia, is chairman of the Public School Phys- 
ical Education Section of the Southern District. Elma Roane 
of Memphis, Memphis State College, Tennessee, is acting as 
secretary of the same section and Ernest E. Ball of Memphis 
is summarizer. Leila Payne is head of the physical education 
department for women at Tusculum College. Constance Mynatt 
heads the physical education department for women at Milligan 
College. ; 

Harry Thayer, University of Tennessee football star, resigned 
the directorship of the city playground department, Knoxville, 
to become line coach at the University of Wyoming. Polk 
Crumbliss, also a University graduate, has been appointed head 
of the playground department. This department has offered 
an extensive recreation program to thousands of children and 
adults and is expanding rapidly. 

Ben Plotnicki, a graduate of George Washington University 
and the University of Tennessee, is now instructor of physical 
education at the University of Tennessee. Sam Venable, also 
a University graduate, has returned from the European theatre 
and is an instructor of physical education at the University. 
Judy Orr, University of Tennessee graduate, is now instructor 
of physical education in the same department. 

Three outstanding Tennesseans head the state associations 
for 1946-47: President, East Tennessee Association, S. W. 
Jones, Knoxville High School; President, Middle Tennessee 
Association, E. T. Strickland, West End High School, Nash- 
ville; President, West Tennessee Association, Leon Henderson, 
Germantown High School. 

The personnel of state committees of the Tennessee State 
Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation for 
1946-47 are: 

Program Committee: Clara Haddox, chairman, George 
Peabody College; Ora R. Wakefield, Nashville Public Schools ; 
Frank Kerr, State Department, of Education, Nashville. 

Membership Committee: Nance Jordon, chairman, Middle 
Tennessee State College, Murfreesboro; Anna Lee Munson, 
University of Chattanooga; Elma Roane, Memphis State Col- 
lege. 

Honorary Membership Committee: L. M. Fraley, chairman, 
East Tennessee State College, Johnson City; E. T. Strickland, 
West End High School, Nashville; E. E. Ball, Memphis Pub- 
lic Schools ; Fred Brown, State Department of Education, Nash- 
ville; Mary Zeigler, Brainard Junior High School, Chatta- 
nooga. 

Publicity Committee: Catherine Allen, chairman, University 
of Tennessee; Fred Brown, State Department of Education, 
Nashville; Leon Stephenson, Germantown High School. 

Constitution Revision Committee: A. W. Hobt. chairman, 
University of Tennessee; S. W. Jones, Knoxville High School ; 
S. A. Venable, University of Tennessee. 


ARKANSAS — By Elizabeth A. Ludwig 
On April 27 representatives from the physical education de- 
partments of all the Arkansas colleges met at Arkansas State 


Teachers College in Conway for the purpose of organizing an 
association of college teachers of physical education. LaVerne 
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Boyd of Hendrix College and Frances Patridge. of College of 
the Ozarks were chosen a committee of two to submit plans 
for organization. 

At the above meeting consideration was also given to the 
Arkansas state certification requirements for teachers of phys- 
ical education. A committee consisting of Ivan Grove, Jeff 
Farris and Mrs. Henry Hudson was appointed to set up the 
content of required courses in anticipation of the meeting of 
the State Certification Committee at the University of Arkan- 
sas in August. 

Tim Sinnett, Executive Secretary of the Arkansas Education 
Association and editor of the Arkansas Journal of Education, 
has requested that an article on some phase of physical educa- 
tion be submitted each month for publication in the state 
journal, Elizabeth A. Ludwig, director of physical education for 
women at the University of Arkansas, was appointed chairman 
of the production committee. The articles a:. to be of service 
to both physical education people and to the classroom teacher. 

Conway State Teachers College was hostess to representatives 
from other colleges in Arkansas at a Sports Day on April 27. 
This was a revival of a prewar tradition among the colleges of 
the state. Plans for the revival of the annual college folk 
festival were also made and the University of Arkansas was 
chosen as the hostess school. 

Further plans were made at this meeting for the organization 
of branches of the Athletic Federation of College Women in all 
the state colleges and the possibility of several sports clinics 
to be held this fall in cooperation with the state committee for 
the National Section on Women’s Athletics. The first clinic is 
to be held in Little Rock in November in conjunction with the 
annual meeting of the Arkansas Education Association. 


VIRGINIA By Howard G. Richardson 


Two school-community health workshops were conducted 
during recent months. Both workshops were the continuation of 
similar studies held during the summer of 1945. The time was 
chiefly spent in preparing instructional materials in health edu- 
cation. Five specific fields were embraced: nutrition, personal 
hygiene, prevention and control of disease, safety and first aid, 
mental attitudes. The material was arranged for all grades 
from the first through the senior high school. 

As many schools are now establishing the five-year high 
schools, several committees have prepared material for the 
new eighth grade. 

The white workshop was held at Madison College, Harrison- 
burg, Virginia, and was attended by twenty-nine participants. 
colored workshop -vas held at State Teachers College, Peters- 
burg, Virginia, and was attended by twenty-nine participants. 

A physicai education workshop for high school teachers was 
held at Willian. and Mary College. The course carried graduate 
or under-graduate credit. The state department of physical and 
health education in conjunction with the men’s and women’s 
physical education staffs of the College, conducted the work- 
shop. 

GEORGIA 

The Southern District Convention will be held at Memphis, 
Tennessee, March 12-15, 1947. The Peabody Hotel has been 
designated as headquarters. The theme will be “Community 
Planning and the Program of Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation.” Mrs. Mary Ella Lunday Soule, president of the 
Southern District, has announced that Ernest C. Ball, superin- 
tendent of Memphis city schools, will act as the convention 
manager. 

Lynn Keyes of Georgia Tech and President of the Georgia 
State Association has made plans to call ten district meetings in 
the state. School administrators, health, physical education, and 
recreation leaders have been invited to attend these conferences. 
Mr. Keyes will discuss school programs and endeavor to find 
ways and means of making the state association a more func- 
tional organization. Mr. Keyes will also endeavor to further 
the national and state membership campaign. 

John Chellman, Boys’ Work Secretary, Y.M.C.A., Oil City, 
Pa., became an instructor in physical education at Emory 
University, September 1. 
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Basketball 


CHARLES MURPHY 


The author explains in logical sequence the fundamen- 
tals of shooting, ball handling and footwork. Describes 
individual and team defense, as well as individual and 
team offense. Unique feature—true and false questions 
at the conclusion of each chapter. 
6x9 Cloth. Illustrated . . . . . . . . « $1.25 


Basketball for Girls 


Wilhelmine Meissner and Elizabeth Meyers 


Basketball coaches who have a general basic understand- 
ing of the game will be able to produce more efficient 
basketball players and teams by studying and using the 
material in this book. Describes techniques and tactics. 
Includes a chapter on officiating. 
6x9 Cloth. Illustrated . . . . . . . «. «© $1.25 


The Official NBC Basketball 
Guide 


1946-47 
EDITED BY OSWALD TOWER 
Includes interesting information of the past season, the 
present and the future of basketball as well as changes 
in the rules—clearly enabling the reader to understand 
new wording or actual rule change. 


$0.50 


For Your Basketball Bookshelf 
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Basketball 


The Naval Aviation Physical Training Manual 

This comprehensive book covers every phase of Basket- 
ball—maintenance of court facilities; equipment; safety 
precautions; basic drills; class organization and _ instruc- 
tion; man to man zone, and combination defenses; team 
offense and defense; drills for teaching and Practicing 
fundamentals; and lesson plans. 


6x9 Cloth. Illustrated . . . . . . . «© . $2.00 
Basketball Officiating 
DAVE TOBEY 


Dave Tobey describes the duties and problems of the 
single and double official system as well as officiating on 
non-regulation courts. Analyzes handling of various game 
situations. Gives sound instruction as to what the official 
should and should not do. 
6x9 Cloth. Illustrated . . . . . . . «. « $1.25 


Official Basketball and Officials 
Rating Guide 


for Women and Girls 1946-47 
EDITED BY RACHEL J. BENTON 
New ideas. Section on Illustrated Fouls, Selected Bibli- 
ography, A Figure Eight Offense, Teaching Effective Shift- 
ing Zone Defense and many other excellent articles. Sec- 
tion on officiating. The official rules as well as a Digest 
of Women’s Basketball Rules. 


$0.35 


Clair Bee’s Basketball Library 


The Science of Coaching 


This book is written to aid coaches in meeting specific 
teaching problems and to present an outline of basketball 
principles. Discusses.game strategy, tactics, conditioning, 
offense and defense development, and applied coaching 
and practice methods. A basic text in basketball. 

GuS Cloth. Winstvated . . . «© 3 ew lw lw ltl «62S 


Man to Man Defense 


The man to man defense and the variations as outlined 
in this book will prepare a team to oppose efficiently any 
type of known offense. The author shows how team meth- 
ods of shifting, switching, sliding and floating may be used 
against certain attacks and in particular situations. 
6x9 Cloth. Illustrated . . . . . . . . «. $1.25 


Drills and Fundamentals 


Provides the coach and player with a complete set of 
offensive and defensive fundamentals and drills which may 
be applied to the individual or to the team Designed to 
keep the practice period ‘’moving’”’. 
6x9 Cloth. Illustrated . . . . . . . . « $4.25 


Zone Defense and Attack 


The author presents the factors which influenced de- 
velopment of the various zones, their application, and meth- 
ods which have been used to oppose them. In detail: the 
player requirements, the strength and weakness of the 
basic zones and their variations. 
6x9 Cloth. Illustrated . . . . . . . . . $1.25 


Send for our Complete Catalogue 


A. S. 


BARNES AND COMPANY 


National Headquarters for Sports 


67 WEST 44TH STREET 
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Fine Books On Horses and Horsemanship 


BY MARGARET CABELL SELF 


THE HORSEMAN’S ENCYCLOPEDIA 


_ the llorseman’s In one rich volume of over 500 pages, M rgaret Cabell Self has collected almost 
_ Encyclopedia every scrap of information about the horse from pre-historic times down to last year’s 


or mweng— 1 Derby. The ENCYCLOPEDIA, recently published, is a book that has never before been 
— attempted and it is a tribute to Mrs. Self’s already great prestige that she has suc- 
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ceeded so admirably in her task. 





able equine term. For example: 
LEPPER. Irish for good jumper. 


Arranged alphabetically, the reader will find discussions of nearly every imagin- 





LEUCODERMA. This is a name given to the white patches which sometimes 


appear on the hairless parts of the horse. 
LEVRETTE (Cheval levrette). This is a French term meaning that the horse has a belly like a 


greyhound. 


In addition to the thousands of items covered in the body of the text, there is an exhaustive bibli- 
ography and a comprehensive appendix of famous horses, money winners, winners of Hunt Meets and 
much other valuable data. The text is liberally illustrated with pictures of various breeds, well-known 
horses and diagrams of riding equipment. THE HORSEMAN’S ENCYCLOPEDIA is a masterpiece of 


reference literature, scholarly and yet fascinating. To be published Nov. 25. 


HORSES: 


Their Selection, Care 
and Handling 


HERE is everything for the horse lover 
in one compact volume, from the nov- 
ice’s purchase of a horse to the taking 
of blue ribbons in the show ring. 


Mrs. Self has drawn from a store- 
house of information built on her ex- 
perience in every branch of horse- 
manship. She describes the more 
familiar breeds of horses and their 
characteristics. The feeding, grooming and general care 
of a horse are discussed along with the cost in time and 
money. In addition to the basic rules of training there 
are hints on the everyday handling of horses, which will 
prove of value to the beginner or to someone, who, having 
perhaps ridden a great deal, has never actually taken care 
of ahorse. Illustrated. Seventh Printing . . . $3.00 








Second Printing. $2.50. 


528 pages. $5.00. 


FUN ON 
HORSEBACK 


NEW WAYS and means by which the 
horseman’s pleasure in his favorite 
sport may be enhanced are outlined 
in fascinating detail by the author. 

Section One deals with the break- 
ing and training of colts, from the 
day the foal is born to his appearance 
in the ring or on the hunt field. 





Section Two contains games and gymkhana contests 
valuable to riding instructors and to communities featur- 
ing children’s shows. 

Section Three gives lessons on trail riding. Courtesies, 
do’s and dont’s are described, showing how to make your 
trips more pleasant. 

Section Four gives descriptions of hunting with blood- 
hounds, a sport new to the horsemen of America. 

Section Five shows the exact forms and regulations of 
both mounted and foot drills. 

FUN ON HORSEBACK is so neW and different that no 
horseman’‘s bookshelf is complete without it. 

Illustrated. Third Printing aa 


TEACHING THE YOUNG TO RIDE 


The technique of teaching riding presents many problems both to the parent who 
would have his offspring be an ardent horseman and to the professional who is 
faced with the handling of children. TEACHING THE YOUNG TO RIDE does 
much to solve many of these problems. It gives specific advice on how to intro- 
duce the young child to his first pony, how to keep the intermediate rider inter- 
ested, how to handle the child with a definite fear of animals, as well as advanced 
studies. It tells how to choose and care for the child’s pony and is of great value 
to all who are interested in fostering the enthusiasm of young riders. Illustrated 
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The Atlanta Swimming Association participated in meets at 
Birmingham, Atlanta, Chattanooga, and Chapel Hill, N. C., 
during the past summer. The association sponsored the first 


annual All Southeastern Regional A. A. U. Individual and Team: 


Outdoor Swimming and Diving Championships for Women at 
North Fulton Park Pool, August 10 and 11. The women’s 
team from the Carolina association won the championship. The 
following associations were represented: Southeastern, Caro- 
lina, Florida, and Southern. 

Lt. Col. E. B. Smith, Army Air Forces, assumed his duties 
as head of the division of physical education September 23. 
Cora A. Miller, Miss Clifford Lewis, and Margaret Stanion 
have been added to the staff of the department of physical edu- 
cation for women at the University of Georgia. 
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By John N. Richards, Sr. 
Board of Education, Newark, New Jersey 


NEW JERSEY 

Dr. Harold W. Copp has been appointed dean and assistant 
professor of education at Panzer College of Physical Education 
and Hygiene. Dr. Copp, who received his doctorate at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, has held administrative and supervisory 
positions in Oak Ridge Public Schools, Illinois; Kalamazoo, 
Michigan; and the Winnetka Community House, Winnetka, 
Illinois, and taught in the University High School and Depart- 
ment of Education of the University of Michigan. During the 
war, he served with the Recreation Department of the Ameri- 
can Red Cross in Egypt. In addition to his administrative 
duties at Panzer he will direct the health and recreation pro- 
grams. 

CONNECTICUT 
In Memoriam—Edgar Fauver 

“Keep going until the whistle blows,” constituted the final 
instructions given by Dr. Edgar Fauver to the members of his 
team before every game. He, himself, lived by them, until the 
end of the game of life came for him, on April 3, this year. 

Dr. Fauver graduated from Oberlin College (Ohio) in 1899. 
He then coached at Centre College (Kentucky) for two sea- 
sons, returning to his alma mater as coach until 1903. From 
1903-1909 he was instructor and lecturer at Columbia University 
Teachers College. In 1909 he received his M.D. degree from 
Columbia School for Physicians and Surgeons. From 1909-1911 
he was associate professor of physical education at Columbia 
University, and in 1911 went to Wesleyan University, Middle- 
town, Connecticut, where he served in the capacity of coach 
until 1920. In 1937 he relinquished his duties to William F. 
Armstrong, professor in physical education, to devote his entire 
time to the direction of Wesleyan’s health program. 

He was a member of the American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation, the American School 
Health Association, the Society of the Directors of Physical 
Education in Colleges, and the Association of New England 
Colleges on Athletics. In 1936, he was named a Fellow in 
Physical Education by the National Association. 


The late Dr. Fauver took an active part in the affairs of his 
community, serving as director of the Middlesex Hospital since 
1922, and president since 1929, 

He will long be remembered as a leader in the field of physi- 
cal education and one who championed the idea of athletics for 
all. His kindness, sympathetic understanding, and zest for life 
made him beloved by all who knew him. He had the courage 
to hold steadfastly to his ideals. His was a rich, full life, and 
we shall remember him as a man with an immense capacity for 
true friendship. 

Though the final whistle has blown, and the work of Dr. 


Fauver is done, his influence will live after him, enriching the 
lives of all of his students and co-workers. 

Our profession is most fortunate in being able to count Dr 
Edgar Fauver as one of our own esteemed leaders. : 


NEW YORK . By Ross L. Allen 


The New York State Association for Health, Physical Edy- 
cation, and Recreation will hold its annual convention in Syra- 
cuse, January 30, 31, and February 1. The Syracuse Hotel 
will be convention headquarters. The attendance at this meet- 
ing has increased so greatly that meetings will be scheduled 
in both Syracuse and Onondaga Hotels. The’ executive com- 
mittee of the association will announce specific program inclys- 
ions at an early date. 

The state association has adopted a_ three-division plan 
similar to that of the National Association. Three sections 
have applied for membership as sections under this new or- 
ganization and have been accepted by the association: New 
York State Coaches Association of which Larry Wheeler js 
president; the New York Council for Health Teaching, Dr. 
C. C. Wilson, president; and the Association of Women in 
Physical Education of New York State, Marie Schuler, presi- 
dent. 

State Teachers College at Cortland has added several staff 
members this fall to help in the teaching of over 600 major 
students in physical and health education. Dr. Donovan C. 
Moffett has become professor of physical education and di- 
rector of athletics. Dr. Robert D. Schick has been appointed 
assistant professor with responsibility in the areas of anatomy 
and physiology. The following instructors have been added to 
the faculty: Betty Coleman, Raymond A. Weiss, George W. 
Linck, John A. MacPhee, Sylvia B. Levitt, Anthony Tesori, 
Dorothy M. Jacobson. 

Dr. Robert Carpenter has been named college physician and 
Mrs. Georgiana Childs, college nurse. Miss Lenore K. Alway, 
professor of physical education and chairman of the department 
of physical education for women has returned to the college 
after a period of service in the Navy. 


The New York State Association has accepted a quota of 
1,803 members for the current year. The quota was sug- 
gested by the National Association. We need your colleagues 
as members. 


From Roy Harrington, president of the northern zone of 
the state association, comes word that Wright Johnson is back 
at Franklin Academy, Malone, New York, after service in the 
Navy. He did graduate work at Syracuse University in the 
interim between his release and his resumption of coaching 
duties. Leo Canale at Gouverneur, Ken Chapman at Ogdens- 
burg, and Sam Hammerstrom at Massena are all starting their 
first year as coaches of football 


Arthur Smith of Great Neck High School, Great Neck, 
New York, has been appointed publicity chairman for the Long 
Island zone of the Association by Sidney R. Covert, president. 
In connection with the zone meeting of the New York State 
Teachers Association in Hempstead on November 1, the Long 
Island zone has prepared a program which will include a dis- 
cussion of school camps and recreation by Howard Nordahl 
of Floral Park, and sectional meetings on health, men’s activ- 
ities, women’s activities, and the elementary school group. 

Dr. Delbert Oberteuffer of Ohio State University, and Dr. 
Lawrence E. Morehouse of Harvard University, were the 
morning speakers in the health, physical education, and recrea- 
tion section of the twelve annual series of education conferences 
of the school of education, Syracuse University, held on the 
campus July 18-20, 1946. Dr. John H. Shaw was general 
chairman of the program which included Ellis Champlin, 
Lewis P. Andreas, Harold Elsbree, Martha Gable, Judson 
Hurburt, and Harry Thompson as discussion leaders. 


Miss Catharina Huntsman, president of the New York State 
School Nurse-Teachers Association, reports that Miss Anne 
M. Neukom of Binghamton will serve as chairman of public 
relations. Miss Virginia Best of Baldwin has been appointed 
treasurer pro-tem until the election of officers in January, 1947. 
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During 1945-1946, the New York State School Nurse-Teachers 
Association, an affiliate of the New York State Association 
for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, made a self- 
survey of school-nursing services in the state, along quantita- 
tive lines. It was deemed wise for the following reasons: 

1. To locate places where nurse-teacher loads were too heavy 
for them to do a good job. 

2. To locate schools which have no nursing service or an 
insufficient one. 

3. To acquaint superintendents and other school administra- 
tors of nurse-teacher work. 

4. To emphasize possible openings in school nursing services 
for qualified nurses returning from war service. 

A remarkable degree of cooperation was shown. Fifty- 
three of the fifty-seven counties made the survey and sent in 
the returns. 

The survey showed an expansion in the duties assigned to 
school nurse-teachers. There is a recognition of the nurse’s 
ability to contribute to the program for social and mental health 
and emotional well-being, as well as to physical health. This 
is indicated by an increased number being used for attendance 
and census work. Another change that has taken place re- 
cently is the fact the 17 percent are now working in parochial 
schools, as well as public schools, scattered over thirty-nine 
counties. These are employed by boards of education in the 
community. 

Another interesting point brought out was that only 29 per 
cent are working in one school building and many of 
these in large high schools. The average nurse covers three 
or more schools. 

Too large a proportion of the school nurse-teacher’s time 
is used for clerical work. This is a very necessary part of 
the work, but could be done by some one other than a nurse, 
thus releasing her for the work for which she is especially 
trained. 

In order to carry out a health program that will coordinate 
with other activities of the school, and give each child the 
services he should have, an estimate of pupil load has been set 
up. This rate is one nurse to 1,000 pupils in urban com- 
munities and one to 500 in rural areas. 

On the basis of this report, the state survey committee made 
an estimate of the additional number of school nurse-teachers 
needed in New York State. The total estimates for the coun- 
ties surveyed added up to 444 additional nurses needed or an 
increase of 61 percent. 

One of the most interesting results of the survey was the 
need for study of many problems which merit more intensive 
consideration, i.e., proportion of school nurse’s time for attend- 
ance work in a joint service, the division of her time between 
secondary and elementary groups when both are served by one 
nurse, the advisability or inadvisability of volunteer service for 
clerical work, and most of all, a need of innumerable qualita- 
tive studies. This report was submitted by Dorothy Wright, 
chairman of the survey committee. 





« Canadian News + 


By Doris W. Plewes 
Ottawa, Canada 





National Director of Physical Fitness To Assist 
United Nations 

Heartiest congratulations to Major Eisenhardt, the well 
known National Director of Physical Fitness for Canada, on 
his being called upon by the United Nations to organize a 
recreation program. This is a job for which he is admirably 
suited, and his personal and professional qualities will be of 
great value for the carrying out of this work. 

Major Eisenhardt is a graduate of Rennes University and 
also obtained the Bachelor of Commerce degree from the Uni- 
versity of Copenhagen, where he took postgraduate courses in 
physical education. He is an accomplished linguist and speaks 
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English, French, and Danish fluently. 

His record as an athlete is outstanding, as the following 
summary will show. He was Danish Junior Champion in cross- 
country running; played international soccer for both Denmark 
and France; was fencing champion of France from 1926-28 and 
also won championships in boxing, tennis, track and field. He 
coached in sports for the Club Olympique de Marseilles and 
was a member of their soccer team, which won the French cup 
two years in succession (1926 and 1927). 

In 1929, Major Eisenhardt was engaged as a playground in- 
structor by the City of Vancouver, and in 1932, after further 
extensive travel in Europe studying and observing the new 
youth training methods, he was appointed superintendent of 
recreation for Vancouver, which involved the directing of the 
city playgrounds and the development of facilities, including 
125 public tennis courts and public golf courses. Public tennis 
championships were organized involving 1,500 participants. 

In 1934 Eisenhardt submitted plans for youth training to the 
government of British Columbia. These were accepted and 
he was appointed director of physical education for the Province. 
It was while he held this office that the Pro-Rec Movement was 
started by him for the purpose of the training of leaders and 
bringing recreation, physical training, and sports opportunities 
to the rural districts. 

In 1936 the National Health Commission asked for his as- 
sistance in the formation of plans in regard to health, physical 
education, and recreation for the rehabilitation of Canadian 
youth. These were submitted and later incorporated in the 
Dominion-Provincial Youth Training Scheme. 

He enlisted in the Canadian Army (Active Force )in 1940 
and was commissioned with the lst Battalion Irish Fusiliers, 
Vancouver Regiment, with whom he served for over two years 
on the Pacific Coast. He was appointed Canadian Army Sports 
Officer in 1943 and developed a sports program for soldiers in 
Canada which was climaxed by the Army boxing champion- 
ships, in which 15,000 soldiers participated. This was followed 
by Army cross-country championships, on a proportionately 
larger scale. 

In 1944, Major Eisenhardt was seconded to the Department 
of National Health and Welfare to take over the chairmanship 
of the National Council, which included his appointment as 
National Director of Physical Fitness. The enthusiasm, ability, 
and untiring energy which he has devoted to this task have been 
most effective in arousing Canadians from coast to coast to the 
realization of the tremendous contribution which the fitness pro- 
gram can and will render to the health and happiness of the 
people of our land. 

Major Ejisenhardt’s appointment under the United Nations is 
a fitting tribute to the contribution he has made. 

Personnel Changes 

Stanley Rough’s “Across Canada” column acquaints us with 
personnel changes. S. R. Allan heads the newly formed Parks 
and Recreation Association of Canada. J. J. Sims is the new 
physical director at Montreal Central Y.M.H.A. Joe Delisle is 
recreation director at Baie Comeau. E. R. McEwan is secretary 
of the recreation division of the Canadian Welfare®Council. 
Vernon McAdam now heads the Canadian Boys’ Club Federa- 
tion. D. MacLaughlan is now in Newfoundland as recreation 
director at Grand Falls. C. R. Blackstock is located at McGill 
University. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA By George D. Johnson 

The University of British Columbia has initiated a four-year 
course in physical education with a staff of seven instructors, 
four men and three women. At present, the registration in- 
cludes thirtv-five men and eight women. 

The British Columbia Branch of the Canadian Physical Edu- 
cation Association intends to continue supporting the physical 
education course at the University of British Columbia with 
war bonds. 


ALBERTA pelt Ulster By Ward Steckle 
Health and Recreation Summer School 
The annual health and recreation summer school was held at 


Red Deer, Alberta, this year. The former A-20 training center 
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facilities were converted to advantage and a very fine session 
resulted. A large number of the trainees were in the lower age 
brackets, thus insuring a group of leaders suitable for teen-age 
activities. A number of trainees from Quebec attended the ses- 
sion as in past years. The school closed with a mass demonstra- 
tion. 
Calgary Recreation Commission 

The City of Calgary has set up a recreation commission which 
will serve to integrate sports and recreational activities. This 
commission is designed to follow the pattern generally favored 
in urban centers. Both civic officials and citizens at large are 
represented. An advisory council is planned to assist the com- 
mission. Calgary employs a full-time director of recreation who 
has a staff of assistants to implement the local recreation pro- 
gram. 

Playground Activities 

Supervised playgrounds were well patronized in Calgary this 
year. Director Richard Hanghian and his staff presented an in- 
teresting and varied program throughout the holiday period. A 
feature of the playground program was the initiation of golf and 
tennis instruction. At the conclusion of the session, tournaments 
were run off in all branches of sports activity. 


School Program 

Calgary schools are enlarging their extracurricular sports 
program. Over fifty succer teams will be active this autumn. 
Plans are being made to enlarge the basketball, hockey, bad- 
minton, baseball, golf, and tennis activities. Calgary High 
School boys have an excellent rugby football league in opera- 
tion. Eight teams play in two divisions, junior and senior. The 
McCloy system is used to regulate player classification. Western 
rules permitting blocking are favored and some thought is being 
given to the acceptance of full downfield blocking. 

Mr. Arnold Henderson, teacher in the High School of Com- 
merce, and M. L. Van Vliet are contemplating a basketball book 
which they hope will serve the needs of Canadian schools as 
well as independent athletic groups who are sponsoring basket- 
ball throughout the country. 


MANITOBA : By H. M. Devenney 

The Manitoba physical ‘iaanien program has used two ap- 
proaches, the school and the community, during its year of or- 
ganization and promotion. 


The community approach was based upon the following: 


1. That any program must have sound leadership to be suc- 
cessful. 

2. That any program must meet the needs of the community 
to be successful. 

3. That any program must be a planned program as to use of 
facilities, promotion, leadership, finance, to be successful. 

4. That any program must meet certain standards and have 
certain objectives to be successful. 

5. That any program on a broad basis must have recourse 
to program aids, interpretative information, constructive sug- 
gestions. 

6. That any program must be democratically conceived to be 
successful. 

Upon invitation, over a hundred different communities have 
been assisted in setting up a community program. The Manitoba 
physical fitness program endeavors to work with community 
bodies by (a) sitting in with organized committees when re- 
quired to help steer them in making wise decisions; (b) short 
training courses, aimed at providing the community with a 
nucleus of skilled local leadership; (c) long-term courses, such 
as the leadership course for teachers at Gimli; (d) in-service 
training to leaders actually at work. ; 

The Physical Fitness Office exists as a resource center for 
communities and to this end has built up one of the best recre- 
ational and physical education “braries in the Province. Films 
On instructional topics and those related to the program have 
been added. Equipment of different kinds for the initial carry- 
ing out of the physical activity side of the community recreation 
program has been provided at cost plus federal tax. Reference 
material of all kinds is furnished upon request. 

For the first time in many years, a comprehensive, progressive 
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and activity-dctailcd curriculum has been written and placed in 
the Manitoba schools on physical education activity for Grades 
I-IV. The Physical Fitness Office has played a major part in 
the development of this curriculum which is the work of a com- 
bined body of professional teachers in the field. 


QUEBEC ; By J. G. Lang 

Additions to the staff fos deste ebnenniens 3 in the schools are 
Joyce E. Bertram from Toronto and the Ontario Ladies’ Col- 
lege, Mrs. J. Lynn (Blanche Wellman) also of Toronto, both 
graduates of the Margaret Eaton School of Physical Education, 
Shirley E. Wolter, Dorothy L. Helleur, Miss A. Merelie Cay- 
ford, and Miss D. A. Lennox McLaurin, all graduates of the 
McGill School of Physical Education. C. R. Blackstock, editor 
of the Bulletin of the Canadian Physical Education Association 
is now on the staff at McGill University and at the same 
time is furthering his own degree work. Another addition to the 
McGill staff is Winona E. Wood. The degree course now num- 
bers some one hundred and twenty students of which forty are 
men. Mr. and Mrs. John A. Madsen, of the Madsen School of 
Recreation and Physical Education, Unionville, Ontario, visited 
Montreal on October 23 and 24 and gave demonstrations to 
both English and French groups. During the late afternoons, 
Mr. Madsen taught groups of elementary and high school 
pupils, while in the evening the physical education teachers ac- 
tively took part in marching, calisthenics, folk dances, and a 
play party. 

Dr. and Mrs. P. V. Karpovich, the former, professor of 
physiology at Springfield College, spoke to the joint meeting 
of the high school principals and the physical education section 
during the convention of the Provincial Association of Pro- 
testant Teachers on October 12. His subject, “Physical Educa- 
tion for the Day After Tomorrow,” was very timely. Dr. Kar- 
povich also addressed the French group in French the evening 
previously while his wife, the former Dr. Josephine Rathbone, 
spoke to the English group. 

The Provincial Government recognizes the need for a preeen 
post to sponsor and organize all forces interested in recreation 
and young people, and has appointed the Honourable J. P. Sauve 
as Minister of Youth and Social Welfare. 


NOVA SCOTIA By Hugh Noble 

On Saturday, Secunia 21, an excellent opportunity was 
presented to the coaches of English Rugby of the Maritime 
Provinces. John McCarthy, well known Nova Scotia rugby 
leader, gave an interesting and informative talk on Rugby League 
to coaches from the high schools and athletic clubs of this 
area. A thirteen-man game is being initiated in this province 
this year, and it is expected that great strides will be made to 
further the interest in football through the adoption of this new 
and faster game, features of which are more running, more 
passing, fewer whistles, and few scrums. 

Looking back over the playground activities of the summer, 
it is indeed gratifying to note that an increasing number of 
communities throughout the province have been active in this 
field. Special mention should be made of Pictou, Antigonish, 
North Sydney, Sydney, Dartmount and Halifax, where compre- 
hensive programs were in operation and all of the above places 
had qualified directors on hand to stimulate the activities for 
the children. 

Track and field activities have greatly increased. Cape Breton 
Island is holding its first interscholastic track meet since the 
war, and Dalhousie is holding its first invitational Intercollegiate 
meet since the war. Many of the high schools are sponsoring 
fall meets this year. The three Halifax high schools, Queen 
Elizabeth, Saint Patrick’s, and Saint Mary’s, have decided to 
play Canadian football. These are the only schools in the 
province which are not playing the new English Rugby League. 

Approximately fifty days were spent last year in conducting 
refresher courses in physical fitness which included nutrition, 
physical activity, and general health talks on personal, school, 
and community hygiene. These one-day institutes were held in 
seven counties, Cape Breton, Pictou, Hants, Colchester, Halifax, 
Antigonish, and Kings. Courses were held in twenty-three 
different communities with approximately twelve hundred and 
thirty-four elementary and rural teachers in attendance. 
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GPONSORED by the Wilson Sporting Goods Co. and Gen- 

eral Mills, Inc., the Official Sports Film Service, 7 South 
Dearborn St., Chicago 3, Ill, has recently released two in- 
structive, 30-minute, 16mm, sports films, “Basketball Up to 
Date” and “Football Up to Date.” The films interpret the of- 
ficial rules of basketball and football and feature outstanding 
performers demonstrating play situations and game techniques. 
They may be used in clinics for students, coaches, assemblies, 
community clubs, civic gatherings, etc. For information about 
bookings write Mr. A. A. Schabinger of the Official Sports 
Film Service. 








* * * 


Sie American Hearing Society announces that National 
Hearing Week will be celebrated from November 10 to 16 
this year. With three million children in the United States hav- 
ing impaired hearing, and the addition of 40,000 war-deafened 
veterans there is need to enlist the cooperation of all in this ob- 
servance. 
ce - * 
Sino Navy has discovered a new insect repellent more pow- 
erful than DDT. Its name is NMRI--448 ane it is avail- 
able to the public; a two-ounce bottle cost: 75c. As a spray 
it kills faster, has a sustained repelling effect, and it does nct 
irritate the skin: Six drops applied to the arms, legs, and face 
will relieve one of the insect nuisance for six to ten hours. 


* * * 


A* THE University of Southern California at Los Angeles 

the department of cinematography is making use of a new 
robot-tpe motion picture machine which became famous during 
the war. The machine is portable and can be operated in day- 
light without fear of film impairment. The equipment is 
particularly valuable where speed is a factor since the entire 
16mm developing process can be done in as short a time as 10 
minutes. For example, pictures can be taken of the first half 
of a football game and shown to the squad at half time. 


* * * 


Sane Public Health Committee of the Paper Cup and Con- 

tainer Institute has prepared a 12-minute motion picture 
with color and sound called “The Danger Point” for use in 
general assemblies as well as classroom lessons in public health, 
personal health, communicable diseases, and civics. The film, 
presented in familiar scenes and with a health officer as com- 
mentator, shows some of the ways in which disease germs 
travel from person to person and how health departments work 
to curb them. Requests for showings should be sent to Film 
Department, Public Health Committee, Paper Cup and Con- 
tainer Institute, 1790 Broadway, New York City 19. 


* * * 


HE Department of the Interior has recently revealed that 

the rat population of this country has increased from 120,- 
000,000 in 1940 to 135,000,000 in 1946 due to the war-induced 
reduction in rat-control programs. Economically the loss is 
staggering. Damage caused by rats in 1942 amounted to $200,- 
000,000 but in 1945 the amount had risen to $500,000,000. Of 
much greater significance to health authorities, however, is the 
increase in rat-spread diseases such as plague, rat-bite fever, 
amoebic dysentery, ptomaine poisoning, and tularemia. Also, 
the polio virus has been found in rats. One of the best-known 
rat poisons before the war was red squill which dogs and cats 
could throw up but which killed rats since they cannot vomit. 
This was followed by Antu which was more effective but which 
was poisonous to dogs and cats. By far the most powerful rat 
poison found to date is “1080” discovered two years ago by 
the Department of the Interior. Unfortunately it is fatal to 
dogs, cats, and human beings, and hence will not be sold 
to individuals until some antidote is found. 
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"How We Deo It" 


Table Tennis Backboard Test 
ABLE tennis often has been used as a “fill-in” activity in 
schools and recreation centers. The game is frequently of- 
fered as a substitute for the regular physical education program 
when such problems arise as inclement weather, lack of gym- 
nasium floor space, or a need for a mild type of exercise for 
handicapped pupils. 

As a “fill-in” table tennis serves admirably, but its possibil- 
ities as a highly skilled sport are too seldom realized. If the 
techniques and strategy of good table tennis are taught, and 
if achievement in game skills is measured, the resultant interest 
and increased opportunity for vigorous exercise will be well 
worth while. 

The following test of table-tennis ability has been devised 
with three ptirposes in mind: first, to serve as an interesting 
practice and motivating device similar to the backboard drills 
used in the development of ball control in tennis; second, to 
serve as an aid to the teacher in measuring pupil achievement 
objectively ; and third, to serve as a means of quick classifica- 
tion for tournament players. 

Equipment 








1. Stop watch. 

2. Minimum of three table-tennis balls in good condition. 

3. Table-tennis racket. 

4. An official table-tennis table hinged at center. 

5. A kitchen match box, approximately five inches by two 
and three-quarters’ inches, thumbtacked to the edge of table, 
and even with end of table. Box should be placed on the right- 
hand side of the table for right-handed players as shown in 
inset. 

6. Score card and pencil. 

7. Wall space or post against which table may be propped 
in such a way that one-half of table is horizontal to floor, and 
one-half is perpendicular to floor as shown in illustration. 

8. Special court markings: a chalk line marked on the per- 
pendicular half of the table at net height, six inches above the 
horizontal surface of the table. 

Test Procedure 

1. The player being tested shall stand with a racket and one 
ball in hand behind the end of the horizontal table surface. Two 
or more extra balls shall be placed in the match box at the side 
of the table. 

2. At the signal “Go” the player shall drop her ball to the 
table and then rally it with the racket against the perpendicular 
table surface as many times as possible in 30 seconds. Any 
number of bounces on the horizontal surface shall be permitted. 
' 3. A hit to the perpendicular surface shall not count if any 
of the following faults is committed: the ball is volleyed; the 
player puts her free hand on the table during or immediately 
preceding a hit; the ball strikes perpendicular table surface be- 
low the chalk net line. 

4. Whenever the player loses control of the ball, she may 
take another ball from the match box, drop it to the horizontal 
table surface and continue to play. 

5. An assistant shall stand near the table to count the 
number of successful hits made against the perpendicular sur- 
face. 

6. An assistant also shall replace the balls in the match box 
as they are used. 

Scoring 

The score for one trial shall be the number of times in 30 
seconds the ball is legally hit against the perpendicular surface 
of the table (refer to No. 3 under Test Procedure). Three 
trials shall be given. The trials should not follow each other 
immediately because of the fatigue factor. The test score is the 
best score of the three trials. 

Administrative Suggestions 
I. Before giving the table-tennis test it is recommended that 
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Table as set up for test. Inset shows box for holding balls thumb- 
tacked to side of table. 


the players be familiar with the technique of rallying the ball 
against a perpendicular surface. This may be accomplished by 
setting up tables in the manner required for the test, and per- 
mitting the players to rally the ball against the backboard as a 
practice device. If wall space is available, tables may be placed 
lengthwise against the wall. The ball is then rallied across the 
table width to the wall. More players may practice at one time 
with the latter arrangement, but the test should not be given 
in this way. 

2. The test should be explained, demonstrated, and practiced 
before it is administered. 

3. Score cards should be prepared in advance. 

4. Only one timer is needed, since all tables may be started 
at the same time. 

5. If the class is organized into squads, each squad may line 
up behind a table. A player scores for the player ahead of her 
in line, then takes the test herself and goes to the end of the 
line. This procedure is continued until all have had three 
trials. 

Evaluation 

By experimenting with college women in table tennis classes 
and in intramurals at the University of Nebraska, it has been 
shown that the table-tennis backboard test is a highly reliable 
(.90) and a significantly valid measure (.84) of table-tennis 
ability. The test is also economical of time. With three tables, 
30 players may be tested in a 40-minute period. Scoring and 
grading are simple and may be done by the players. 

T-ScALES FOR TABLE TENNIS TEST STANDARDS FOR 
CoLLEGE WoMEN 


T- Raw T- Raw T- Raw 
Score Score Score Score Score Score 
77 60 59 45 41 29 
76 58 40 
75 57 44 39 28 
74 56 38 27 
73 58 55 43 37 26 
qe 54 42 36 
71 55 53 41 35 25 
70 52 40 34 24 
69 54 51 33 23 
68 52 50 39 32 22 
67 51 49 38 31 
66 50 48 37 30 
65 49 47 36 29 21 
64 48 46 34 - 35 28 
63 45 33 27 
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62 47 44 32 26 2 
61 43 31 25 
60 46 42 "30 24 16 


JANE A. Mort 
AILEEN LOCKHART 
University of Nebraska 
Lincoln, Nebraska 


This article was submitted by the National Section on 
Women’s Athletics. 


‘‘An Ounce of Prevention... ”’ 


VEN though athlete’s foot is no longer considered an afflic- 

tion peculiar to athletes, a surprisingly large number of 
people place the blame for contagion on gymnasium floors and 
peol decks. The physical education profession should resent 
this attitude and should make a determined effort to put the 
blame where it belongs—on the individual himself. We do not 
really “pick up” athlete’s foot. We nurture it ourselves. Lurid 
advertisements and numerous articles would have the reader 
believe that he catches it by going barefooted in a public place, 
or from another member of the family who did just that. 
Actually a person who is careful to keep his feet dry is unlikely 
to get athlete’s foot, even if he steps in the same tracks as a 
person with the most loathsome case of it. 


Athlete’s foot may be widespread in a particular arca—and 
probably is—but before it develops it must be provided with a 
comfortable place of the type it especiallv likes. It develops in 
much the same way as does mold on bread. Take two halves 
of the same slice and put one in a warm, moist place and it 
will become moldy, while the other half, left in a cool dry place 
will harden and maintain its original whiteness. The same 
experiment could be tried on the feet. If one foot is left damp 
after bathing and then covered with a wool sock and _ heavy 
shoe, it can easily develop the cracking and itching between the 
toes that is characteristic. The other foot, if dried carefully, 
perhaps doused with talcum powder and covered with a cotton 
sock and sandal, is likely to remain in its normal state. 

Such an experiment is hardly apt to be tried, but the impor- 
tant point to be remembered is to be sure that the feet are kept 
dry. Some people must exercise more care than others because 
of the variation in natural moisture of the foot. Feet which tend 
to have excessive perspiration will require frequent changes 
of hosiery and shoes. Open-toed shoes, or those which provide 
ventilation by means of perforations are preferable to the 
unperforated ones, or those of heavy leather. Heavy, rubber- 
soled gym shoes are apt to cause much perspiration if worn 
for a long time. Disinfecting of shoes or the boiling of hose, 
often recommended in the cure of athlete’s foot, is far less 
important than frequent changes of cotton hose and thorough 
ventilation of shoes which may have become damp. 

Strangely enough, one of the best ways to prevent athlete’s 
foot is to go barefooted. Even the constant wetness of the 
pool deck while the feet are uncovered will not induce an infec- 
tion unless there is improper drying before putting on shoes and 
stockings. Many swimming teachers who have been free from 
athlete’s foot developed it when pool rules forced them to wear 
rubber shoes or wooden sandals while teaching or guarding. 
In such cases the infection developed in the pattern of the 
shoe or sandal-strap. 

Physicians are usually called upon to cure athlete’s foot and 
are not so apt to have the opportunity to stress this point in 
prevention. Physical educators have this opportunity, and 
should teach the importance of keeping the feet dry as part of 
the program of practical hygiene which is a concomitant of 
physical education activity. That physicians do not always 
realize the importance of stressing this point is illustrated by 
the example of a Chicago physician who experimented on him- 
self after discussing the point with an experienced physical 
educator. His persistent case of athlete’s foot was cured by a 
campaign for personal foot-dryness. Frequent changes of 
shoes and hose, wearing of lightweight shoes, and thorough 
airing and drying of shoes after each wearing proved com- 
pletely effective. 
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® The only shoe I know 
that gives the support 
the foot needs in a hard, 


. fast game. *  ] 
€ 


“P-F” (Posture Foundation) is (1) a rigid wedge 
built into the shoe that keeps the bones of the 
foot in their natural, normal position . . . gives 

a basketball player more “staying power”... 
guards against flat feet and tired leg muscles. 

(2) The sponge rubber cushion protects the 
sensitive area of the foot. There’s nothing else 
like this patented feature. Be sure to get 
basketball shoes with “‘P-F” . . . made only by 
B. F. Goodrich and Hood Rubber Company. 











Plus Features: 


1. Molded tan, non-marking, positive-grip 
outsoles 


2. Sponge cushion insoles and heels 


3. Extra quality army duck loose-lined 
ventilated uppers 


4. Ventilating eyelets 
Specify basketball shoes with ““P-F” m ean Ss 


Exclusive with 


B. F. Goodrich and Hoop RuBEERCO. Posture Foundation 
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A group of merchant mariners in the recent war were having 
trouble with athlete’s foot while in the south Pacific. One of 
the boys, desperate for some means of relief, cut holes in the 
upper leather of his shoes so as to get ventilation, relieve per- 
spiration, and expose his feet to the sun. To his delight, the 
athlete’s foot disappeared and when his fellow workers followed 
suit, they also experienced relief. 

NATALIE REICHART 
Oregon State College 
Corvallis, Oregon 


Rope Jumping for Coordination 


tear senior physical education majors were asked to present 

a jump-rope drill as a part of the eighteenth annual gym 
meet for the Woman’s College of the University of North 
Carolina. Under the author’s advisorship we tackled the 
assignment with more bewilderment than confidence. A jump- 
rope drill can be fun and can display the quality of coordina- 
tion but to have one with audience appeal for hundreds of 
spectators was challenging. 


Following the first few practices enthusiasm and ideas in- 
creased until the outcome was a novel drill which was met with 
satisfying applause for the performance. This report is the 
outcome of a number of requests from visitors and alumnae who 
desire a plan of the drill for future use. The drill is the result 
of spontaneous ideas from the girls organized into a theme 
representing a square dance. 


The costuming we used was very simple but there are many 
possibilities for more elaborate costuming. All in the group 
wore regulation white gym uniforms. One-half of the girls 
represented boys by wearing red bandanas around the neck and 
a belt with holster and gun. The holsters and guns were of 
brown and white art paper. The half of the group portraying 
girls wore small red aprons and red ribbons in their hair. 


The musical accompaniment consisted of piano compositions 
such as: “Virginia Reel,” “Turkey in the Straw,” “Rig-a-jig- 
jig,” and others. The rhythm is more important than the 
melody. 


Form “on 


The boys enter from the southeast corner of the room 
as the girls enter from the southwest corner in single file 
as shown in Figure 1. Each jumps his rope in rhythm with 
the one preceding him. The first boy and girl meet and lead 
the entire group up the center to the north end of the room 
where each couple separates, the boy going to the right and 
the girl, to the left. This turns the formation into two single 
lines coming down opposite sides of the room. At this time 
ropes are swung by outside hands in a figure eight in front of 
the body in unison with the person next in line. 


When the first couple reaches the end of the room, each 
member stops his rope, faces his partner across the room, and 
puts his rope into jumping position. Each succeeding couple 
does this until all are in long lines facing each other across 
the room in position to jump forward as shown in Figure 2, 
The lines are approximately 3 yards apart. Odd couples then 
jump forward toward the center and docey-do (passing back 
to back with partner, still jumping rope) and then return to 
place. When odd couples are in place again, even couples take 
three or four jumps toward the center (depending upon dis- 
tance of lines apart) bring ropes over the head the last time, 
bow or curtsey, and jump backward to original place. When 
these couples are again in place, odd couples jump forward 
again and jump a circle around each other and back to place. 
The figures resemble the Virginia Reel dance but are all done 
while jumping rope. 

When all are once again in place, the boy in twelfth position 
(at north end of room) hands one end of his rope to his part- 
ner and they start turning the one rope. (The girl just loops 
her rope and holds it in her left hand.) As the twelfth couple 
is getting into position to turn the rope, the eleventh couple 
jumps around outside, stops ropes, and runs through No. 
12’s revolving rope together. No. 10, No. 9, etc., are coming up 
ready to follow suit. As soon as No. 11 runs through, they 
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duplicate the rope turning as No. 12 is doing, then No. 19 
does the same, and so on until the last couple (No. 1) tmuys, 
run through all the turning ropes as shown in Figure 3. It js 
important that ropes be turned slowly in rhythm and that each 
couple makes quick adjustments by slowing or speeding the 
rope as the couple runs through. Caution the couple running 
the ropes not to stop or hesitate once they have started the 
run but to rely upon those turning ropes to make necessary 
adjustments. This gives the appearanse of a rather daring 
stunt while actually it is not difficult after a little practice. 
When the last couple (No. 1) has gone through, all ropes are 
halted and held about 2 inches off the floor. The twelfth couple 
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(Aaa, NEW HEALTH EDUCATION MATERIAL 
HELPS BUILD EFFECTIVE PROGRAMS 





Send now for NEW instruction Manual 
covering complete programs on 
better health and good grooming 


LAN YOUR hygiene and physical 

education programs from the new 
manual, “Guide for a Good Grooming 
Program”, which includes sections on 
Posture and Physical Fitness, Dental Care, 
Body Cleanliness, Hand Care, Hair Care 
and Skin Care. 


A workable outline of material to be 
covered under each subject, plus ideas for 
demonstrations, special projects and 
review checkups, make the manual an 
invaluable aid to the development of an 
effective program. 

Supplementing the manual are new. 
leaflets—one for girls and one for boys— 
especially written to present to teen-agers 
the importance of good grooming habits 
in an appealing way. Included in each 
is a personal inventory check list, which 
encourages students to establish good 
personal care practices. 


Then seven attractive wall charts in 
full color provide scientific material on 
Dental Health, Muscle and Skin Structure, 
plus a grooming analysis for girls and 
for boys. 

Send today for those Units suitable for 
your groups. Mail the coupon to 
Bristol-Myers Co., 45 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York 20, New York. 
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| 45 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y | 
| Please send me FREE Visual Programs checked below. : 
| 1. Physical Fitness 1 2. Dental Health 0 
3. Personal Grooming: Body Cleanliness] Hand Care [J | 
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APPLIED ANATOMY AND 
KINESIOLOGY 


The Mechanism of Muscular Movement 


By WILBUR PARDON BOWEN, M.S. 
Late Professor of Physical Education, 
Michigan State Normal College 


Revised by R. L. BOUGHNER, M.S., 
and E. J. RYNEARSON, B.S. 
Physical Education Department, 
Michigan State Normal College 


Fifth Edition. Octavo, 361 pages, illustrated 
with 233 engravings. Cloth, $3.75. 


This edition of the late Professor Bowen’s compre- 
hensive study of the mechanism of muscular movement 
has been edited by two of his former pupils and co- 
workers and includes all the necessary changes which 
have been established in athletic form since the ap- 
pearance of the previous edition. This text has always 
been recognized as a standard authority on its subject, 
as is evidenced by its use in those institutions where 
major courses in physical education are given. 





LEA & FEBIGER 


Washington Square Philadelphia 6, Pa. 

















How To Get Cooperation 


Teachers, superintendents, parents, physicians and 
nurses will cooperate with you to improve local 
school health conditions if they understand your 
job. Let them read “Suggested School Health 
Policies,” authoritative, concise, readable guide to 
school health. It is a consensus of informed pro- 
fessional opinion from 15 national organizations 
in health and education, including American 
Medical Association, American Public Health As- 
sociation, National Education Association, United 
States Public Health Service, American Academy 
of Pediatrics, American Association for Health, 
Physical Education and Recreation and others. 
The keynote is cooperation. 

30,000 copies already sold through state and lo- 
cal boards of health, school systems, voluntary 
health agencies. For 1946-47 school term, see 
that they 


Order Today From 
HEALTH EDUCATION COUNCIL 


Dept. B-3 
10 Downing St. New York 14, N. Y. 


48 Pages — Low Prices 
1 to 9 copies at 25¢ each 
10 to 99 copies at 22c¢ each 
100 to 999 copies at 20c each 
1000 to 2,500 copies at 18¢ each 
In lots over 10 add 2c each for 
stiff paper covers 
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jumps down the ropes in unison and in time with the music. 
After them comes the eleventh couple and so on. When No, 
12 jumps the last rope they peel off together to the left swing. 
ing their ropes to the side in unison. No. 11 follows suit byt 
goes to the right, No. 10 to the left, and on through to No, 1, 
This presents two double lines going north up the floor. When 
they reach the end of the room, Nos. 12 and 11 turn inward 
until they are four abreast. Ropes are quickly brought into 
position and the first four start jumping down the room to. 
gether. Coples 10 and 9 are followed by Nos. 8 and 7 anq 
so on down to couples 2 and 1. : 


When all have reached the south end of the room, ropes are 
stopped. Each girl quickly doubles her rope retaining the 
handle ends as shown in Figure 4. To the girl on her right she 
passes the loop end of her rope, retaining her own handles 
in her /eft hand. With her right hand she takes the loop end 
proferred her by the girl on her left. As soon as the first 
girl in the southeast corner of the group has completed this 
movement she moves off, using the basic square dance step, 
leading the entire group into a large single circle. When the 
large circle is complete all stop, drop the loop ends of ropes, 
holding only their own ropes, and then take jumping position, 

At the signal from the leader all jump forward toward the 
center. With the last jump in, ropes come forward and every- 
one bows toward the center giving a loud whoop after which 
one-half of the girls jump backward to the outer edges of the 
circle. The latter shall be designated as Group 2. Group 1 
remains in a smaller circle. One girl in this group seats her- 
self in the center of the small circle as shown in Figure 5. 
When the two circles are ready, the girl in the center starts 
swinging her rope out its entire length and close to the ground 
forcing the girls of Group 1 to jump as the rope passes be- 
neath their feet. The girls in Group 2 have folded their ropes, 
retaining both handles in one hand. As Group 1 goes into 
action, each girl in Group 2 alternately swings her rope under 
her feet twice then above her head twice, repeating this for about 
24 swings. This gives the appearance of a cowboy lasso. After 
a given number of rotations in the center all ropes are stopped. 
Everyone jumps into the center again and shouts. The exit is 
made by the group criss-crossing each other as they jump 
out of the room as indicated in Figure 6. 

MartTHA Moore 

Woman's College of the 
University of North Carolina 
Greensboro, N. C. 





Recreation 
(Continued from Page 519) 


engage in creative arts and recreation throughout their school 
careers. 


The Louisiana Program for the Improvement of In- 
struction, 1939 states: 


Leisure-time activities can degrade or elevate character, 
build or break down health, develop talents or destroy them. 
Training in the wise use of leisure time, the development of 
the creative talents, abilities, and desirable habits of recreation 
enhance and stimulate rich and happy living. By developing 
the creative ability of the child and teaching him how ito re- 
fresh and rebuild himself through recreation, the school pre- 
pares him for complete living. 


In Virginia, among the general aims of school music 
as stated in the Tentative Course of Study in Music for 
Elementary and High Schools, 1939, are the following: 

To provide a variety of musical experiences which enrich the 
life of the child in school, home, and community, and which 


will stimulate him to further musical activity as an adult 
member of society. 
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Here’s what Teachers asked for 
































.. Not Too Cold Warm Baths, Showers? Yes! a wn 
\ Now Doaktar wn Nersivvati 
1 UGTION 

“Please,’a high school teacher wrote us, can you send Stresses proper diet, exercise, grooming. You can preach 
me booklets which will explain the physiology of menstru- for hours on how important these things are to health. . . 
ation to my girls in an easy way?”’ Another said, “‘If only or you can remark just once “‘they affect your looks!” So 
I had a more advanced booklet for my older teen-age girls we remark—concerning correct posture—‘‘When a girl 
comparable to As One Girl to Another, which is an excel- looks better in her old clothes than others in their new 
lent introduction to menstruation.” And hundreds of ones, more than likely it’s a matter of good carriage.” 
teachers echoed these requests. So we now offer you a This is the way “Very Personally Yours’ approaches the 
new, different, and complete booklet on menstruation. subject of round-the-month health. 
It’s ‘Very Personally Yours’? and it is free, with the ae ‘ ; ; 
compliments of Kotex. Appealing illustrations. Your girls will smile as they 

learn from the clever little cartoon figures the do’s and 
Makes menstrual physiology easy to understand. So don’ts (mostly do’s) on bathing, dancing, exercise, diet. 
your girls will have a thorough understanding of the physi- posture. Already many gratifying comments are coming in 
ology of menstruation, “Very Personally Yours” explains on the fresh, new approach of ‘‘Very Personally Yours.” 
it in simple language... in the way girls talk to each ; ; 
other. And you will be particularly pleased with the clear, Order free copies of this brand new booklet now 
diagramatic drawings that were made especially for —enough for each girl in your class to have one. Just mail 
this new booklet. the coupon below. 













More Teaching Aids. . . 
Mail to P.O. Box 3434, Dept. JH-11, aie | | 2 





Please send me free, with the compliments of Kotex: 

initial copies of the new booklet ‘‘Very Personally Yours” to 
distribute to my girls. 

O one full-color, jumbo-size Menstrual Physiology Chart for 
classroom use. 


F ° ee . 7 ” This ts | ‘ 
C) one copy of the instruction manual, ‘This Is Why. ue ie coon. | 











eecccce gives you a complete. food. e$ 2 oe 
Name wenn nnn nnn nnn nnn nee e nnn nee en nnn n nee n ene enrnnerene ern and anth Oritative review * Menstrual Physioiog s ‘ 
Address e nstrival hygiene Ce ees color chart. 22 . y Gy: ered TEC — 

Oe + one we wn nee ne en ne-nne-eee-= providles anawers to qnes- i 7: by 25 inches, 
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BOUVE-BOSTON 


SCHOOL OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
(In affiliation with Tufts College) 


* For young women with college en- 
trance requirements, a four-year program 
leading to a B.S. in Education. 


* Opportunity to specialize in physical 
education, dance, and recreation or in 
physical therapy (approved by Ameri- 
can Medical Association.) 


* June camp session on Cape Cod em- 
phasizes sports instruction—-sailing, rid- 
ing, swimming, tennis, archery, camp- 
craft, canoeng. Skiing stressed in winter 
sports session. Desirable residences. 
Graduates in constant demand. 


For catalogue, address Director of Admissions, 
109 South Huntington Avenue, Boston 30, Massa- 
chusetts. 

















Ballroom « 


DISC 


DANCE RECORDS 


DESIGNED FOR DANCING BY ALBERT BUTLER 


THE STANDARDIZED RECORD 
FOR DANCE PARTIES 
AND TEACHING 


NOW AVAILABLE— 

Six Albums of Four Records each 

@ Standard FOXTROT Favorites 

@ Modern FOXTROT Hits 

@ WALTZES 
@ RUMBAS 

@ SAMBAS 

@ TANGOS 


“Ballroom Discs” feature— 
Authentic Rhythmic Accents 
No Vocals — Strict Tempos 


Write for literature to 


ALBERT BUTLER SCHOOL 


36 Central Park South New York 19, N. Y. 
See Article “Classic Social Dance” in May issue. 
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To furnish a joyous way of spending leisure hours. 


To set up experiences which will later serve the child as 
recreational, cultural, avocational, and vocational guidance in 
the development of his ultimate relationship with music. 

From Language Arts; Reading, Supplementing the 
Courses of Study for Elementary Grades, 1944, State 
Department of Education, Missouri, the following state. 
ment is taken: 

Recreational reading plays an important part in the develop- 
ment of children in all its phases: emotional, physical, social, 
and mental.. It may be used by children to develop new in- 
terests, to widen present interests, to develop imagination, to 
develop attitudes and opinions, to live vividly experiences 
read about, and to spend free time. 


While a complete summary of the many types of 
materials issued by state departments of education with 
recreational emphasis is not within the scope of this 
article, the special pamphlets now available from many 
states should not be overlooked. They concern such 
topics as elementary science, nature study and apprecia- 
tion, school excursions with varied objectives and in- 
terests, emphasizing their values as bases of permanent 
recreational interests: School athletics and interclass 
and interschool games, school choruses, quartets, bands, 
and the like are among many activities encouraged and 
directed through state curricular materials with a for- 
ward look to their permanent recreational values. 

Instructional supervision is among the important 
means by which state departments of education en- 
courage progressive trends in education and improve 
the quality of instruction offered in local school sys- 
tems. On the staffs of nearly all departments are one 
or more supervisors of subjects with recreational values 
—art, music, reading, physical education, industrial 
arts; in some departments recreation is definitely added 
to the duties of one or more of these supervisors, usual- 
ly the supervisor of physical education. It is to be ex- 
pected that none of these special supervisors or those 
with general supervisory responsibilities, supervisors of 
elementary education, for example, fail to emphasize 
leisure-time objectives and activities in their respective 
programs. 

While full-time supervision of recreation is not yet 
a reality in state departments of education, its lack is 
no insurmountable obstacle to effective state-wide pro- 
grams in this area. As the need for more emphasis on 
organized recreation is felt, one possibility for meeting 
it might well be through a committee of staff members 
specializing in the several areas with recreational ob- 
jectives indicated, or such of them as are represented 
in the department, appointed to formulate and jointly 
supervise a leisure-time and recreation program state- 
wide in scope and influence. Such a committee could 
not only stimulate and guide local activities, but would 
have the added value of integrating recreation into 
school programs as a permanent rather than a transi- 
tory emphasis. 


A Growing Trend 
The contributions which state departments of educa- 
tion are making to education with recreational and 
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HOW TO PLANT 
AN ATTITUDE 


‘Long before the first pussy wil- 
lows appear, little boys and girls 
in the first grade of one Midwestern 
school are raising vegetables .. . 
cabbage and tomato seedlings, 
which Mother can transplant! 

This is another project worked 
out in a group of test schools which 
have given more than a year to 
experimental work in nutrition. 

Can you see this through the 
eyes of a six-year-old? Cabbage, 
as found on the dinner table, may 


be simply some shredded stuff 
called cole slaw. But cabbage as a 
classroom hobby is something else. 
It’s a tiny seed, transformed by 
soil and water and sunshine into 
a flourishing plant. It’s also a good 
source of Vitamin C, which helps 
build strong bones and teeth... 
and a source of other Vitamins 
and minerals which help to make 
you healthy! 


But theories are cheap, and you 
have a right to ask, “How does 
such teaching succeed?” In one 
group of Midwestern schools, a 1945 
study showed 49.4% of all students 


having ‘‘poor’’ intake of ‘‘Group 2” 
foods (citrus frutis, tomatoes, cab- 
bage, salad greens) during one week. 
The 1946 spot recheck showed this 
figure reduced to 31.2% following a 
year of nutrition teaching. Far from 
perfect, of course ... but surely a 
step in the right direction. 

For information about this pro- 
gram—facts, ideas, plans and 
materials adaptable to any cur- 
riculum—please write: 


General Mills, Inc. 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Enriched Flours « Restored Cereals « Vitamin Products 
COPYRIGHT 194¢——-GENERAL MILLS, INC. 





EVERY DAY’S DIET SHOULD INCLUDE THESE FOODS 




















GREEN AND YELLOW 
VEGETABLES . . . some 
tow, some cooked, frozen 
or canned. At least one 
serving a day. 


ORANGES, TOMATOES, 
GRAPEFRUIT... or raw 
cabbage or salad greens. 
At least one serving o day. 


POTATOES AND OTHER 
VEGETABLE AND FRUITS 
. faw, dried, cooked, 
frozen or canned. Two or 
more servings a day. 


MILK AND MILK PROD- 
UCTS... fluid, evaporated 
or dried milk. One quart 
(or its equivalent) a day for 
children and expectant or 
nursing mothers; one pint 
a day for all others. 


MEAT, POULTRY, FISH 
OR EGGS...or dried beans, 
peas, nuts or peanut but- 
ter. One serving of meat, 
poultry or fish a day, oc- 
casionally peas or beans 
instead. Three or four eggs 
each week. 


BREAD, FLOUR, CEREALS 
... natural whole-grain or 
enriched or restored. Three 
or more servings a day. 


BUTTER AND FORTIFIED 
MARGARINE . . . use for 
spreads and for seasoning 
as you like and as supplies 
permit. 


In addition, all growing children and all expectant or nursing mothers should be provined with 400 units a day of Vitamin D in the form of Vitamin D miik 
(fresh or evaporated), fish liver oll or Vitamin D concentrate 
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Chart W8 Circulation 
The 


Winslow 
Health and Hygiene 


Charts 


A complete series of 
18 wall charts designed for the 
adequate health program. 


Write for complete information to: 


Denoyer-Geppert Company 


5235 RAVENSWOOD AVE. 


CHICAGO 40, ILL. 
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You trust its quality 
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leisure-time objectives noted in this article are largely 
those normally rendered in their everyday, run-of-the- 
mill service. In addition, there is increasing interest 
among individual states in extending and enlarging 
their services in this field. A few examples from recent 
reports of state departments to the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation will illustrate what seems to be a growing trend 
in this direction. Maine, for example, reports plans 
under consideration for developing a statewide program 
in recreation; Massachusetts reports proposed legisla- 
tion authorizing the use of school property for public 
recreation. A conference on community recreation re- 
cently called by the governor was attended by repre- 
sentatives of widely distributed communities through- 
out the state, and resulted in the appointment of a com- 
mittee on recreation which is reported by the state de- 
partment to be “making satisfactory progress.” 
Minnesota reports a state-supervised program includ- 
ing such activities as camping, youth centers, summer 
playgrounds, Saturday activities for in-school and out- 
of-school youth and for adults during the entire year, 
swimming, hiking, arts and crafts clubs. The state 
supervisor reports 370 persons employed in the pro- 
gram and 104 recreational programs under way. 
Texas, like Massachusetts, reports a statewide con- 
ference on recreation, conducted under the direction of 
the state department of education, a proposed commis- 
sion on recreation, and a request to the legislature for 
funds to carry forward its program. The state depart- 
ment of education is publishing a new course of study 


including a section on recreational activities in high 
schools. 


Pennsylvania reports a state program of recreation 
under the administration of the state department of 
public education. All types of recreational and social 
activities maintained by local boards of school directors 
in that state are legal and integral parts of their pro- 
gram of free public schooling. Instructional, recrea- 
tional, and social services maintained by school districts 
for out-of-school youth and adults are eligible to the 
same state aid as that enjoyed by elementary and 
secondary schools. No special budget is needed for this 
aid but it is included in the regular appropriation for 
reimbursement to school districts for maintaining their 
public school programs. A staff member of the state 
department of public instruction is in charge of the 
program. 

Washington has a recently organized program of 
recreation administered by the state department of 
public instruction. It engages the part-time services of 
two regular staff members of the department. A state 
appropriation is available, allocated to school districts 
for their use in establishing and operating recreational 
programs. The program is designed to include both 
school and non-school groups. The types of recreational 
activities emphasized by the state department of educa- 
tion are establishment and operation of playgrounds, 
youth centers, evening classes, and camping programs. 

In California, the state department of education 1s 
seeking an appropriation for a full-time state recreation 
supervisor. An unusual provision in California indicat- 
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Here's /_What Swimmers Ask Gor 


193—Headshaped SWIM FINS 


Moulded Aviator PUT A NEW KICK IN SWIMMING 
with Chin Strap 


Watertight Feature 
White Only 


$5.33 Dozen 


200—Smooth, Flat 
Diver, White Only 


$2.73 Dozen 





HELP EXPERTS AND BEGINNERS 
Amazing Speed — Great Fun — Less Effort 
Order by Shoe Sizes 








$8.65 A Pair 
SPECIALTY CAPS 
o e * 

194—U. S. Howland 

$7.07 Dozen oa 
198—Lane Stay Dry 

$6.66 Dozen ee 2 y, 

White Only 
Assorted Designs ~ Bok 





\ 
TRADE MARK (\ a \, \ 


CHAMOIS 
BANDEAU 


NEW PLASTIC AQUA-TITE 
COVERING ON BALSA WOOD 
Patent Pending 


An excellent 


pi gre Invaluable when practising and teaching 
No. 400 Red .. . Royal $5.00 each; F. O. B., N. Y. 
$5.60 Dozen 


Prompt Delivery 


Scientifically designed with grips 
in the proper holding position. 


OCEAN POOL SUPPLY CO. 


71 West 35th Street New York 1, N. Y. 
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“AB C’s of Public 
Relations for Recreation” 


The recreation movement has long needed 
a practical handbook in the field of public re- 
lations. No group of workers has more inter- 
esting, vital information to present to the 
communities in which they are working than 
leaders in the recreation field, but knowledge 
of publicity techniques is frequently lacking. 


How to get this human interest material 
before the public is outlined in this publicity 
primer for the recreation worker. 


No recreation department or private group 
promoting recreation can afford to be without 
this book. 


Price 85 cents 


NATIONAL RECREATION ASSOCIATION 
315 Fourth Avenue New York 10, N. Y. 
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ie O.8 WacGiregoz Goldsmith Inc. 


SPORTS EQUIPMENT ~ 





ing a wide interest in recreation on the part of the pub. 
lic is the definition of recreation included in the schoo} 
law. The definition reads as follows: 

Recreation means any activity, voluntarily engaged in, which 
contributes to the physical, mental, or moral development of 
the individual or group participating therein, and includes any 
activity in the fields of music, drama, art, handicraft, science, 
literature, nature study, nature contacting, aquatic sports and 
athletics, or any of them, and any informal play incorporating 
any such activity. 

Two encouraging conclusions seem justified from this 
brief consideration of the interest of state departments 
of education in recreation as an integral part of educa- 
tional programs: (1) The general acceptance of the 
broad conception of the meaning of recreation as indi- 
cated by the definition quoted from California and the 
excerpts from the state curricular materials cited, and 
(2) the apparent trend toward increased interest in 
and responsibility for statewide school recreational pro- 
grams by state departments of education. « 


2 
> 





Play in Education 
(Continued from Page 521) 


see to that! 


Bill: Well, since I am captain—I know I do 
best, and we want to win, so I'll carry 
the ball. 

Boy: Well for gosh sakes, Bill! 

Joe: Where’s the coach anyway—he never let 


us get away with that sort of thing! 
Take Bill down a peg or two, coach. 
He thinks he’s running the whole 
show—he’s not a part of a team. 
That’s not education. 

What’s the trouble fellows—why all this 
squabble ? 

Boy: Bill won’t let anyone carry the ball. He 
thinks he’s the best and no one can do 
as well—he thinks. But gee whiz, 
coach, we want to play too. 

Is this right, Bill? Have you been car- 
rying the ball most of the time? 

Bill: Well—well, yes I have coach, but we 
want this game coming up and since 
I’m the best, we should do it this way, 
don’t you think? 

Wait a minute, Bill; you know more 
about football than that. Sure you're 
the one that has been going down the 
field, but who has been making that 
possible? You remember your line 
here, don’t you — Pete, Phil, and the 
rest, they’ve opened the way, it’s not 
just you, Bill—you’re part of a team. 


Coach: 


Coach: 


Bill: Well, yes sir, but—well, I guess that’s 
right sir. O. K. men, next play, Joe, 
you take it on a statue of liberty and, 
Ike, you and I will run interference. 


Joe: That’s right coach, give it to him good, 
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“BLOOMER GIRL” 


A National gym suit in a practical jaunty one- 
piece bloomer style. Straight-tab collar, set-in 
sleeves, attached belt and buckle. Modist and 
soundly designed, full sample cut bloomers. A 
style standard in many 

schools. 


Send for folder illus- 
trating this and many 
other attractive styles. 





National Sports 
Equipment Co. 
362-372 Marque‘te 
Fond du Lac, Wis. 









With the installation 
of the McArthur School 
Towel System, your 
school will reach the 
high point in locker 
room economy and 
efficiency. These dur- 
able, absorbent towels 
remain clean and dur- 
able after the long, 
hard usage required 
by athletes throughout 
the nation. For the 
tops in toweling— it’s 
McArthur Super-Gyms 
and Super-Turks. 
Write for information 
to Geo. McArthur & 
Son, Baraboo, Wis- 


~ McArthin 


Super-Gym and Super-Turk 


School Towels 
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Announcer: 


Lady: 


Sue: 
Lady: 


Sue: 


Girls: 


Sue: 


Joe: 


Lady: 


Girl: 


Girls: 


Sue: 


Girls: 


make him see reason, if it means 
knocking him around, knock him hard 
He’s a good boy, really, this brother 
of mine, but he needs to get rid of tha 
cocksureness and down there on the 
field is one of the best ways, That's 
what I call education. 

To educate then 

Means more than “book learn” — 

Means more than common sense— 

Involves book learning and common 
sense 

And makes a man understand being. 

All right, Sue — you've struggled 
through this long enough. If X equals 
7, it is easy enough to see what 3X 
equals, just simple arithmetic. Think. 
Susie! . 

But I can’t, I can’t do anything! 

The thirteen original colonies were? Sue 
Smith - 

Maine, Maryland, North Carolina, New 
York, New — I can’t think of any 
more! 

Yeh, yeh, yeh, Susie doesn’t know any- 
thing, can’t do her math, forgot her 
history, can’t even skip rope! Yeh, 
yeh, yah— 

I can, I can too do something - just give 
me a chance, I know I can, I know I 
can. Or can I? Maybe I’m really no 
good, maybe I can’t do things, nobody 
likes me, I can’t do anything well but 
I want to, but I can’t, I can’t, I can’t— 

Hey, Sue, that’s a fine thing to be think- 
ing about yourself. What do you mean 
you can’t? Sure you can. If this is ed- 
ucating, somebody has failed. You 
have to make sure that each person 
feels as if he were a success. Susie can 
do things, but you have to give her a 
chance. Let her show what she can do, 
and she'll pick up everything. 

All right, today’s game is dodgeball and 
we'll have Mary as captain of one 
team and Sue as captain of the other. 
Mary and Sue are the best dodgers, 
and that is why they were chosen. You 
have your team ready, Sue (girls 
chatter) you’re in first. Already, lets 
go. (Whistle) 

Golly, look at Sue dodge that ball - she’s 
good! 

Come on Sue, ten more times and you'll 
have the team in again. 

ONE, TWO, THREE, FOUR— 

[ am able to do things. I’m not dumb, I 
know that I’m not. I do know the thir- 
teen original states and three x equals 
21, and I can say so too, and I will, I 
will. 

TEN, we're in again! ! 
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That’s a girl, Sue, sure you can do it. 
Just give her a chance to do one thing 
well and others will come along with 
it. I guess that’s the thing that I call 
education. 


Education 

The means of thinking 

The measure of understanding 

The despair and the hope of mankind! 

It’s a strange thing, I’ve just noticed to- 
day that the things that were done, the 
educating I mean, happened to all go 
with the education of the complete in- 
dividual. 

Huh, used to think that football was an 
end in itself, and that dodgeball game 
the same thing, but it isn’t—it’s just a 
way of educating, using the body as a 
tool, isn’t it? Dad and his playground, 
Bill and his football, and Sue and her 
dodgeball game. Yes, that’s what I 
mean by education. 

Education—there is no one way— 

This social efficiency 

This understanding of being: 

It can be done in the schoolroom 

It can be done on the playground 

It can be done at home or at church, or 
at war— 

It’s understanding others, 

The needs, natures, and desires of others— 

And physical education is but one way— 

A means to an end, Joe Smith called it. 

Not the best means necessarily 

And certainly not the only means 

But a means to an end. 

Gone are the days when mind and body 
are separate. 

There is no mind without a body to house 
it. 

The total being is the point of concern 

And games and playgrounds help 

The phychological—the social and mental 

The physiological—these are the compass 

These steer the way to that ultimate end 

The education of the individual 

For happiness, for living. 

Physical education—the means to an end 

For was it not Plato who said 

“A sound mind in a sound body” 

And Aristotle who cried aloud 

“Education must follow the natural or- 
der of human development.” 

And Jesus and Matthew and John 

Who all believed in living, in educating, 

In the happiness of the individual: 

For that is the ultimate aim of education, 

The happiness of the individual, 

Achieved through the social efficiency of 
the individual 

Through the result of existence 
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all right with him. He was placed in Special Conditioning, to 
see if the fifteen-degree range of movement (180°-165°) could 
be increased. 

A. S.’s program consisted of gentle manipulation of the knee, 
and exercises for development of the quadriceps. In six weeks 
range of movement had increased eighteen degrees. Pulley ex- 
ercises were included in his program. As range of movement 
increased, walking training before the full-length mirror was 
instituted, followed by practice on a low flight of steps. 

By the end of the quarter range of movement had increased 
fifty-five degrees. It was now possible for A. S. to take short, 
deliberate steps using normal knee action and with a barely 
perceptible limp. This student was elated with his progress 
because when he came to school he had no hope of ever bend- 
ing his knee again. He had become resigned to walking and 
performing the activities inherent ia daily living with an abso- 
lutely stiff knee. 

X-ray examination and orthopedic consultation showed that 
considerable increase in range of movement was possible for 
A. S. At present the range of movement is 180° to 90°. This 
represents a gain of seventy-five degrees. “efore entering the 
program, A. S. walked with an absolutely stiff leg. He now 
walks without a trace of a limp. 

3. J. S. (freshman). Disability: mid-thigh amputation, 
right leg. During his registration conference J. S. indicated 
he could not swim and was encouraged to take beginners’ 
swimming. On the first day of class he came to the pool fully 
clothed from the waist down. He finished disrobing in the 
bleachers, slipped into the pool and stood in a corner. When 
roll was called with all the students on the deck, he stayed in 
the pool. During the entire period of instruction he never got 
out of the pool. He exhibited a strong desire to learn how 
to swim and was devoid of any fear of the water but stayed 
by himself. 

An analysis of his swimming potentialities indicated the 
crawl stroke would be his primary stroke. J. S. enjoyed play- 
ing in the water and he learned to swim more quickly than 
most men in the class. His attention was invited to his superi- 
ority over the others and his more rapid learning-rate. This, 
coupled with his love of playing in the water, gradually brought 
him to full membership in the group and he became very 
popular. 

At the end of the quarter and eighteen half-hours of instruc- 
tion, J. S. could swim a strong crawl stroke, an acceptable 
breast stroke, float, tread water, and execute a plain front dive. 
He now comes to the showers completely disrobed, hops to the 
pool and is completely at home with his group. He also works 
twice a week in the special conditioning room on upper body 
development. 

In the spring quarter J. S. enrolled in a diving course. He 
had expressed a keen desire to learn to dive well. Before the 
term was over he was very proud of his one-and-a-half front 
somersault and his back dive. Later he wants to take canoeing 
and bowling. He now feels it will be quite all right for him 
to swim outdoors in the summer with his friends. Early in the 
year he said he would never do this because he did not want 
to show his stump. This attitude has been changed now and 
he luoks ahead with a lot more enthusiasm than formerly. 

Basic Values of the Program.—The attention of the 
reader is directed to the values of the program as de- 
scribed : 

1. Students become intelligent regarding the nature 


of their condition. They are aided in establishing goals 
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capable of being reached. They learn how to protect the 
condition from aggravation. In cases of permanent dis. 
ability their adjustment is greatly aided by acquiring 
sports skills and knowledges which permit them to 
engage with reasonable success in sports within the 
limits of their disability. 

2. Psychological and social values are apparent in the 
restoration of confidence gained through improvement 
of adjustment ; through the development of a feeling of 
security from the return of normal function and jn. 
creased capacity for recreational and vocational actiy- 
ities. Resocialization also results from the making of 
intimate friends in the small, informal groups. 

3. It is believed that favorable student attitudes to- 
ward participation in recreational sports as a means of 
richer and more complete living is definitely accom. 
plished. Because of the intimate student-instructor re- 
lationships these appreciations are more readily devel- 
oped than in the general sports curriculum. 


The Immediate Need 

Physical educators are today in a position to render 
an important service. There are approximately 350,000 
veterans currently on college campuses. It is estimated 
that for the academic year 1946-47 there will be 750,- 
000 student veterans enrolled in our colleges. Figures 
are not available regarding the number of these men 
who have service-incurred disabilities. At Ohio State 
University figures show about six to eight percent with 
such disabilities. Furthermore, experience shows that 
these men can be benefitted through a carefully pre- 
scribed and medically supervised individual physical 
education program. , 

An informal check at the annual College Physical 
Education Association meetings in January and at the 
Midwest Physical Education Convention revealed that 
many colleges are excusing veterans from physical 
education. It would be a greater service to help these 
men instead. It is unfortunate that so many do not have 
access to the services they need so badly. 


The Long-Range Need 

In a recent issue of Current History Magazine it 
was reported that for the war just ended, casualties for 
the United States included 261,608 killed and 651,911 
wounded. For the same period the National Safety 
Council reports 355,000 killed, 36 million injured, in- 
cluding 1,250,000 permanently disabled in the United 
States through accidents. The large numbers of persons 
with disabilities now participating in our educational 
program in the elementary and secondary school levels 
point strongly to the need for an expanded program in 
individual physical education. 

Such an expanded program would prevent acute 
physical suffering and mental anguish for the many 
thousands of youngsters who now enter adulthood 
bearing physical and psychological scars resulting from 
inadequate treatment and understanding. When an ea- 
ger youngster goes through twelve years of elementary 
and secondary schooling and still says, “I can’t do any- 
thing, can’t you see my braces?” it is time to examine 
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a little more critically the educational services of the 
school. 
Conclusion 

The war has spotlighted the immediate need for 
helping veterans with disabilities in their efforts at re- 
storation of function and adjustment. Meeting these 
needs through the coordinated convalescent care offered 
in military hospitals enriched our experience and in- 
creased our effectiveness. These improved services are 
badly needed today by thousands of veterans now back 
in school as well as by an even greater number of 
youngsters in our lower schools who are fighting to 
make a place in life despite their disabilities. 

Physical education is faced with new responsibili- 
ties and new opportunities in converting to a function- 
ing reality the basic concept of American democracy - 
the abiding worth of the individual - by making it pos- 
sible for those with disabilities to live most. For those 
with service-incurred disabilities as well as those who 
are victims of the home front it means paying off the 
debt of disability in the currency of opportunity. »« 
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state health department can also give desirable assist- 
ance in planning and approving school building con- 
struction. The health department also can and should 
assist school authorities in regard to the school lunch. 


Dental Care.—The largest single problem with re- 
spect to health needs of school children is the matter 
of dental care. Plans should be developed to provide 
for actual care of dental defects as well as for dental 
education. 


The Missing Link.—In addition to education and 
health departments a third important group is involved 
in the school health program which vitally affects our 
discussion of this subject. A great weakness in school 
health work is in the failure to secure treatment for so 
many of the defects found in the medical examinations. 
This difficulty in receiving treatment is inevitable 
where the case-finding agency is separate from the 
treatment agency. The writer would like to mention 
some problems of relationship with the practitioner be- 
cause, if we are to improve our school health program, 
one of our tasks is to work more effectively with him. 


Problem 1 is the need to develop in those who pro- 
vide the treatment services understanding and coopera- 
tion regarding the case-finding work in the schools. 
Mutual interest in the health of the child is usually a 
common ground for understanding. When the prac- 
titioner understands that health service can be an aid 
to him both in diagnosis and follow-up—and, in spe- 
cial circumstances, even treatment—he becomes the 
essential link in the chain of health care for the child. 


Problem 2 is the need to create confidence on the 
part of the practitioner in the school’s medical findings. 
If the school puts this complete information of the 
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circumstances in the referral note to the practitioner 
or clinic, diagnosis and treatment may be influenced. 
Practitioners in the community need to be kept in. 
formed of school health practices through their meet. 
ings and bulletins. 


Problem 3 is the practitioner who needs: pediatric 
consultation but does not know it.—The successful use 
of pediatric consultants by many state health depart. 
ments illustrates that such assistance will usually be 
accepted if tactfully given. 


Problem 4 is the practitioner who knows he needs 
special help but does not know where or how to get it, 
This is particularly true in rural areas where special- 
ists often are not available. 


We have said that the health department has im- 
portant responsibilities in school health; we have shown 
that the education department is involved no matter 
what official agency is responsible for health service 
because the education department has access to the 
children; and we have pointed out that the physician 
and dentist under present conditions are going to have 
the last word regarding what shali be done for the in- 
dividual child. Therefore, since our primary interest 
is the child, the official agencies and appropriate repre- 
sentatives of the community treatment facilities must 
get together and agree what can and should be done 
from a federal, state, and local point of view. This is 
a basic step in clarifying the confusion which exists 
with respect to jurisdiction, objectives, and content of 
the school health program. Until this is done much of 
the attention to the health of school children will be 
“too little and too late.” 


How Should Health Departments Cooperate 

in Schocl Health Programs? 

Joint Planning by Health and Education Depart- 
ments.—Health departments have much to give and 
much to gain from closer relationship with education. 
Some formula must be worked out in each state which 
will bring the two departments together. The formula 
may include a joint committee or commission. Usual- 
ly this arrangement has been to provide a worker in 
the field of health education to coordinate the activities 
of both departments. In one or two instances the 
joint arrangement has embraced all three phases of the 
school health program, namely, health service, health 
instruction, and physical education. Since these co- 
operative arrangements by official agencies are a fairly 
recent development and offer promise in solving this 
difficult administrative problem, a study of their or- 
ganization, relationships, and functions should be made 
by an appropriate agency. 


Specific Activities of the Health Department.—The 
following specific activities should be carried on by the 
health department, working with the education author- 
ities. These activities may be best coordinated on a 
state level by the maternal and child health division. 
Key people need to be trained. We should be taking 
steps now to train these key people. 

1. Study the state school health laws to determine 
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whether they allow for the most satisfactory kind of 
school health program. 

2. Survey what is being done in the state in general, 
to find out who is doing what in school health and who 
pays for it. 

3. Improve the school medical examination by de- 
veloping standards and providing pediatric nursing 
supervision. In-service training courses for school 
physicians and nurses may be necessary. 

4. Assist with the development of screening pro- 
cedures, such as hearing and vision testing, and with 
the preparation of teachers in health observation of 
school children. 

5. Provide specialist services for diagnosis and in 
cooperation with appropriate medical authorities de- 
velop plans for the treatment of children with such 
conditions as poor vision, hearing defects, and rheu- 
matic fever and rheumatic heart disease. 

6. Bring communicable-disease control up to date in 
the schools with respect to isolation and quarantine 
regulations. 

7. Develop plans for the supervision of school build- 
ings, sanitation, lighting, ventilation, and heating. Ap- 
prove plans for new construction, 

8. Advice on selection, handling, and preparation of 
food for the school lunch. 

9. Advise the educational authorities in regard to 
the content of the health instruction program. 

10. Advise the educational authorities with respect to 


teacher preparation in health, Loan personnel and fa- 
cilities for courses. 
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Undoubtedly further action will be taken in this fielg, 
Leadership is needed to guide the development of legis. 
lation and programs in order that necessary expansion 
and improvement will conform with sound public health 
practice. And if children are to have their health safe. 
guarded and receive needed treatment, planning of 
programs must be done in cooperation with educational 
and medical authorities in the community. We are 
then less likely to- repeat mistakes—we might even 
rectify some—in school] health legislation dating from 
World War I. Certainly, in this way, we are more 
likely to achieve the adequate health care and super- 
vision of all children of all ages for which we are al] 
striving. 
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staff. 


Miscellaneous Clinics. — These include clinics for 
rheumatic children, for children with defects of nutri- 
tion, for children needing orthopedic treatment for 
squint. A recent provision which it is hoped will be 
widely developed in the future is the establishment of 
clinics under consultant pediatricians. 

Such are the main forms of treatment provided un- 
der the school health service. The scope and compre- 
hensiveness of the arrangements necessarily vary from 
one area to another. Under the Education Act, 1944, 
education authorities must provide or otherwise secure 
fully comprehensive arrangements for treatment, though 
the expansion of the treatment services in the future 
must go hand in hand with the development of the new 
National Health Service. 


Special Educational Treatment for Physically or 
Mentally Handicapped Pupils 

There are a considerable number of children of school 
age who suffer from physical or mental defects which 
render them unable to take advantage of the ordinary 
means of education, and make it necessary that special 
educational facilities should be provided for them. Such 
children fall into the categories of the blind, the deaf, 
the mentally defective (now termed “educationally 
sub-normal’’), the physically defective, and the epilep- 
tic. It is the duty of the local education authorities to 
ascertain the children in their areas who belong to these 
categories and to make suitable provision for their 
education. 


The beginnings of the provision .of special educa- 
tional facilities for blind, deaf, defective, and epileptic 
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The time has come to nominate candi- 
dates for the Honor Award. Members 
of the Association are urged to send in 
the names of worthy candidates to the 
committee member representing their dis- 
trict. Since the reputation of our Asso- 
ciation and our profession is judged by 
the caliber of men and women who re- 
ceive this high honor they should be care- 
fully selected. 

In order to expedite the process of se- 
lection please adhere to the following’ pro- 
cedure: (1) nominations from any district 
must be sent to the committee member 
of that district; (2) names of candidates 
must be in the hands of committee mem- 
bers on or before December 25; (3) state 
all of the reasons why you think the can- 
didate merits consideration; (4) if re- 
quested to give additional information do 
so promptly. (Note: Proper forms for 
submitting names may be obtained from 
committee members. ) 

All candidates cannot be expected to 
meet all criteria set forth in the operat- 
ing code but all information will be con- 
sidered. The committee code includes the 
following conditions: membership in A. 
A.H.P.E.R.; age (at least 40); equiv- 
alent of master’s degree; ten years’ ex- 
perience in teaching physical education, 
health education, or recreation; distin- 
guished service through our Association ; 
good character. 

The committee also believes that a can- 
didate should qualify in at least five of 
the following conditions given in the 
code: 

Division I, An Office Holder: 


1. An elected office holder in the Na- 
tional Association. This will include vice 


































Nominations for Honer Award Follow, 1947 


presidency of divisions, and member-at- 
large. 

2. President of a district association. 

3. Chairman of a section in the national 
or district association. 

4. President of College Physical Edu- 
cation Association. 

5. President of National Association of 
Directors of Physical Education for Col- 
lege Women. 

6. President of a state association for 
health, physical education, and recreation. 

Division II, Committee Work: 

7. Chairman of a committee of the 
A.A.H.P.E.R. (not Booklet Committee). 

8. Committee work over a period of 
three or more years with local, district, 
or national organization either in the 
A.A.H.P.E.R. or an organization affili- 
ated with the A.A.H.P.E.R., or an organ- 
ization promoting the same general ob- 
jectives as the A.A.H.P.E.LR. 

Division III, Speeches, Writing, Re- 
search: 

9. Twenty or more addresses before 
educational groups, conventions, assem- 
blies, luncheon meetings, radio presenta- 
tions and other such meetings held in the 
interest and promotion of physical educa- 
tion, health education, or recreation. 

10. Articles for handbooks, newspapers, 
magazines not covered below. 

11. Systematic research which has 
helped advance the profession. 

12. Author or co-author of one or more 
books on physical education, health edu- 
cation, or recreation. 

13. Author of five or more articles ac- 
cepted and published by magazines of 
national scope or brought out in mono- 
graph form. 


* * * 





14. An outstanding, original contribu- 
tion to the profession which has affected 
its philosophy or practices, not included 
in the above. 

The District Chairmen are: 

Southwest District: Frederick W. 
Cozens, University of California, Berke- 
ley, California. 

Midwest District: Ruth Glassow, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Madison, Wiscon- 
sin. 

Eastern District: Lloyd L. Jones, 
Pennsylvania State College, State Col- 
lege, Pennsylvania. 

Central District: Mabel Lee, Univer- 
sity of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebraska. 

Southern District: Jackson Sharman, 
University of Alabama, University, Ala- 
bama. 

Northwest District: Henry M. Foster, 
University of Washington, Seattle, Wash- 
ington, chairman. 











children were due to voluntary efforts and, while near- 
ly all the existing day special schools are provided by 
local education authorities, more than half of the resi- 
dential special schools are provided by voluntary bodies. 
Thus the voluntary schools still fill an important place 
in the special school system and they receive financial 
support by direct grants from the Ministry and by con- 
tributions made by the local education authorities and 
other public authorities who send children there. 

The Education Act, 1944, increases the number of 
categories of handicapped children, but at the same time 
enables the methods of educating them to be made more 
elastic. Prior to the new Act, once a child was “ascer- 
tained” as being handicapped, from a strictly legal point 
of view he could be educated only in a special class or 
school. In recent years, with the greater elasticity in 
the organization and curriculum of the ordinary schools, 
it has been possible to educate within these schools 
many children suffering from defects which formerly 
could only be dealt with in the so-called special schools. 
Under the 1944 Act children, who can with suitable 
adjustments in the ordinary school curriculum receive 
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benefit from the education given there and compete 
successfully with their fellow pupils, though they are 
handicapped, may be educated in the ordinary school. 
It is recognized that children with defects of certain 
types and certain degrees of severity must be educated 
in special schools. Such are blind, deaf, severely crip- 
pled, or epileptic children, but others such as partially- 
sighted, partially-deaf, maladjusted, all of which are 
new additions to the categories of handicapped children 
under the Education Act, 1944, and educationally sub- 
normal need not necessarily be sent to a special school. 
Some of these can receive education in the ordinary 
school if suitable arrangements are made. Others, how- 
ever, because of the severity of the handicap, or of 
environmental circumstances, must be sent to special 
schools. 

Broadly speaking, the present provision of special 
schools for blind and deaf is adequate. A certain num- 
ber of the severe types of partially-sighted and partially- 
deaf are educated in blind or deaf schools respectively, 
but it is an arrangement which educationalists in this 
country do not favor. It is hoped that, with a national 
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reorganization plan for schools for the blind and deaf 
which is now being undertaken, it will be possible to 
make arrangements by which those partially-sighted 
and partially-deaf children who need a special educa- 
tion should receive it in schools dealing exclusively 
with these types of defect. 


Provision for other types of handicapped pupils is 
insufficient. For example, the ‘special school accom- 
modation for educationally subnormal children is far 
below what is required. It is estimated that in Eng- 
land and Wales as a whole some 23,000 children who 
are educationally subnormal require residential care. 
At present the accommodation available is approxi- 
mately 3,000 places. It is satisfactory to note, how- 
ever, that authorities, in spite of present-day difficul- 
ties with regard to acquisition of premises and obtain- 
ing building labor for non-priority work, are taking 
active steps in providing special accommodations for 
this type of child. Before the war the expansion in 
special school provision was mainly for delicate chil- 
dren. These are sent to open-air schools, either day 
or residential, which provide, in addition to open-air 
life, an adapted curriculum and facilities for meals, 
rest, and bathing. 


It has been recognized in recent years that education 
is an important adjunct to the medical treatment of a 
child in hospital. Educational facilities for children 
under long-term treatment in orthopedic hospitals, 
sanatoria for pulmonary tuberculosis, or institutions 
for the treatment of rheumatism or heart disease, have 
been provided for many years, but the tendency re- 
cently has been to introduce such arrangements into 
ordinary children’s hospitals or the children’s depart- 
ments of general hospitals. The Emergency Medical 
Service, which during the war administered the gen- 
eral hospital service of the country, appointed teachers 
in all their hospitals which had more than twenty chil- 
dren staying for a period of more than two or three 
months. 

Health Education 

Ever since the inauguration of the school medical 
service the Ministry has emphasized the importance of 
the teaching of hygiene in all types of schools. The 
teaching of hygiene is a compulsory subject for all stu- 
dents in training colleges for teachers. It is held, how- 
ever, that this aspect of the health service of the local 
education authority is educational rather than medical, 
and the instructions should as a rule be given by the 
school teachers. through close cooperation with the 
school medical officers. In order to give the subject 
of hygiene a fairly well defined context and to bring 
it within the compass of school teaching, the Ministry 
has issued the Handbook of Suggestions on Health 
Education, This handbook points out that hygiene 
can be taught by three methods: (a) by habit training, 
(b) by learning the truths of biology, chemistry, and 
physics, and (c) by understanding the principles and 
practice of good living itself, and the book gives de- 
tailed suggestions for the application of these methods 
to children of various ages. While the provision made 
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for the teaching of this subject is still far from com. 
plete, there is evidence of a growing recognition of its 
importance, and of an appreciation of the burden of 
disease and incapacity in adult life which may result 
from the failure to acquire and practice healthy habits 
of living in childhood. a 


Ten Unmet Challenges 


(Continued from Page 531) 





disease, cancer, and diabetes in which prompt medical 
attention is of major significance. We have a more 
ample supply of doctors, dentists, nurses, and hospitals 
than any other country on the globe. Yet those in the 
lower half of our population from an economic stand- 
point get less than half the medical care they need. 
There is but one way in which this care can be pro- 
vided (short of state medicine which is practiced in 
Russia but has no serious advocates in this country), 
and that is prepayment of medical costs through ex- 
pansion of our national compulsory insurance system. 
On November 19, last year, in his message to Congress 
on a national health program, President Truman out- 
lined a sound and statesmanlike approach to this prob- 
lem. Only along the general lines laid down in that 
message can the problem be solved. 


6. We need in every community in the United 
States far greater facilities for the institutional care 
of two classes of cases, the convalescent and the chronic, 
which do not need the costly facilities of a general hos- 
pital but cannot receive the attention they require in 
the average home. 

7. We have scarcely made a beginning in our at- 
tempt to cope with the evils of dental disease. Fluorine 
may help as a preventive; and inclusion of dental care 
in a comprehensive prepayment plan would provide 
for routine attention. Very special efforts must be 
made, however, to increase the volume of corrective 
work done for the school child so that the young adult 
may not arrive at maturity with his dentures in a con- 
dition of advanced decay. 


8. The housing of our people will be a major 
element in the health program of the future, since a 
decent home is basic in physical, emotional, and social 
health. To attain this objective requires continuation 
and expansion of our federal low-rent housing pro- 
gram along lines laid down in the Wagner-Ellender- 
Taft bill. 


9. Nearly half of the beds in all our hospitals are 
occupied by patients suffering from mental and nerv- 
ous diseases; and the burdens placed upon the average 
family by the doubts and fears and resentments and 
insecurities from which you and I suffer are equal 
in volume to all the burdens placed upon us by so- 
called “physical” disease. Mental hygiene is not a 
small sector of the total health problem but more nearly 
half of it; and it should be woven into nearly every 
one of the other nine objectives which we discuss to- 
day. We need more psychiatrists (who are also mental 
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hygienists), more child guidance and behavior centers 
and mental hygiene clinics, more enlightenment on the 
part of the family doctor, the nurse, the teacher, the 
social worker, and the parent, who must all be in the 
fring line in the war against mental disease. 


10. Finally, we have as part of the United Nations 
framework an organization for international health, to 
carry on the fine work which was performed in this 
field by the Health Section of the League of Nations. 
Health, in the ancient Anglo-Saxon from which this 
work derives, means “wholeness.” We must deal not 
with one age-period or one disease or with one coun- 
try. Health in its fullness—health, mental as well as 
physical—health for all the men and women and chil- 
dren in all the countries of the world, is the goal for 
which we strive. »« 





Posture Training 
(Continued from Page 524) 


are impossible to maintain. Charts of posture standards 
may be used in demonstrating excellent, good, poor, 
and bad positions. 


In the elementary school the classroom teachers are 
primarily responsible for carrying out the education 
program. Their part is to help keep the children con- 
scious of their posture and to do advanced teaching 
concerning various phases of posture in the health in- 
struction program. Considerable tact and skill is re- 
quired on the part of classroom teachers. To keep the 
question of posture before the pupils for any length of 
time is difficult because continued emphasis often be- 
comes nagging and preachment which the children 
eventually resent. Much of the work of the teacher 
should be on an individual basis. The results obtained 
in this way depend on the relationship and understand- 
ing between teachers and individual pupils. Selected 
posters, charts, motion pictures, and various other types 
of visual aids may be used at appropriate and oppor- 
tune times in the posture education program. 


Direct contact with the home and through the par- 
ents’ associations may be helpful in carrying out the 
posture program. In the case of children who have poor 
posture, direct contact with the home in attempting to 
help regulate the health habits in the child’s total envir- 
onment may be helpful. General .information concern- 
ing the relationship of posture to general health, nutri- 
tion, fatigue, rest, sleep, infection, diet, disease, sight, 
hearing, clothing, and exercise may be imparted to par- 
ents’ associations, 


The more serious and advanced cases of poor body 
mechanics should be under the direct care of orthope- 
dic specialists. Treatment in most cases should be giv- 
en apart from the school. In circumstances where the 
school may feel a responsibility for providing correc- 
tion for the more advanced cases of a structural nature 
_the proper medium should be established. The proper 
medium is not the usual corrective class found in 
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schools. If a school attempts to provide ways and means 
of correcting advanced orthopedic defects in children, 
the proper and necessary facilities should be provided 
along with the services of specialists trained in carry- 
ing out the directions and recommendations of ortho- 
pedic specialists. In most instances this means that 
the school must employ teachers highly specialized in 
correctives or physical therapists trained in correction 
who can work individually with children needing their 
help. Furthermore, for the best results to be achieved, 
this special work should be given during after-school 
hours or at times when it is not necessary to take the 
children from their regular school activities in which 
it would be necessary to segregate them from their 
group. »« 


oe 


Riding Standards 


(Continued from Page 527) 





the student is sufficiently capable of controlling a horse 
out of the ring and with a group. There is no more 
sure way of ruining an inexperienced rider than to take 
him out of the ring before he is ready. 

Good educational procedures, stressed so much in 
other sports, are often completely lacking in the teach- 
ing of riding. Careful conditioning of the muscles is 
important, relaxing exercises are necessary, for in few 
other sports is there liable to be the tenseness that 
goes with an unsure person on a horse. And very 
important is the fact that the mechanisms of a horse, 
a saddle and bridle, and of gaits, be explained; the 
‘rider should know why it is necessary for him to fol- 
low a certain procedure when a particular situation 
exists. Too many “riders” are merely passengers on 
their horses. They don’t understand the animal and 
the instructor seldom talks of the horse and his psychol- 
ogy. Ifa rider understands the defense mechanisms 
of a horse, and he knows that a tractor coming towards 
him may scare him, and that he may try to run, the 
rider can anticipate this and usually prevent it. Most 
so-called “runaways” can be avoided if the rider 
tries to foresee what may happen, and that is not as 
impossible as it sounds. A true rider “thinks like a 
horse” and so is able to anticipate his moves and -often 
prevent difficulties. A good horseman once told the 
author that “it was a wise horseman who knew when 
to be afraid.” 

After the basic standards and lessons are drawn up 
by a committee, they should be distributed to schools 
and teachers. Of course the ideal thing would be a 
training course (summer school, perhaps) given for 
teachers along these basic lines in various parts of the 
country by the members of the committee. Whether 
this could be made practical or not is a question, but 
it is worth thinking about. Instructors could then be 
“accredited” and recognized by the National Section 
on Women’s Athletics of the Association. Perhaps 
that would begin to make people conscious of the de- 
fects of the “riding academy seat” (reins in one hand, 
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other arm dangling or lashing behind the saddle with 
a whip). 


Ideally again, the committee members should be able 
to supervise these accredited instructors from time to 
time to make sure that they were achieving worthwhile 
results. 


There are many difficulties to be encountered and 
surmounted in such a plan, but if enough people are 
concerned with the horrible exhibitions on the bridle. 
paths and in the show rings a way can be found to set 


up some standards. ne 


~ 





Human Relations 
(Continued from Page 511) 


During this same period, German-American youth be- 
came great stars in the American baseball firmament 
as represented by such heroes as Wagner, Schulte, 
Ruehlbach, Leonard, Schmidt, Tinker, and Chance, 
and in later years, Ruth, Frisch, and Gehrig. From 
1920 to the present, second-generation Americans of 
Italian, Polish, and Slavic descent have moved into 
the spotlight and are acclaimed by sports followers as 
were the Irish and German heroes of the earlier decades, 
Today’s baseball fans shout and rave over DiMaggio, 
Lombardo, Crosetti, Novakoff, Lazzeri, Etten, Syl- 
vestri and Behrman; while golf addicts of the nation 
follow the course to applaud Sarazen, Ghezzi, and the 
five Turnesa brothers. 


Similarly, the roster of college football teams of re- 
cent years shows a predominance of names which indi- 
cate that the players are the sons of foreign-born par- 
ents who most recently migrated to America: Bierman, 
Luckman, Goldberg, Bertelli, Carideo, Schwarz, Danci- 
wicz, Danowski, and Lukats, 


The Challenge 


Teachers of physical education should never lose 
sight of the grand opportunity which is theirs to train 
our future citizens in a knowledge and practice of 
democratic living. Every classroom or playground 
situation presents repeated opportunities of the finest 
type for teaching and demonstrating the rights and 
duties of the individual, as well as the rights and duties 
of society. Team play, cooperation, leadership, sports- 
manship, loyalty, good will, discipline, freedom—these 
are the great intangibles which must be developed in 
and appreciated by all youth along with academic learn- 
ing, skills, and habits. And as these intangibles take 
root and flourish in the human relationships of youth, 
a priceless foundation is being laid for the future. 
Physical education can be made the vehicle for develop- 
ing future Americans, not only physically, but morally 
and spiritually as well. The teacher who strives only 
for the physical perfection of his students, however, 
models his program on pagan standards which so often 


typify Hollywood, “bathing beauty” parades, night , 


clubs, and some aspects of the American theatre. If 
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hysical education, or any area of education, is to be 
influential in improving human relations and establish- 
ing brotherhood, it must, through the teaching of the 
intangible outcomes, reach the heart and the mind in 
the development of morally sound youth. All the phys- 
ical education in the world and all the science, mathe- 
matics, literature, and social studies in the world will 
not develop “brotherly love” in youth unless school, 
home, and church together do their share in helping to 
establish those moral and religious concepts upon which 
democratic living rests. The “inalienable rights,” which 
the Constitution proclaims come from God, will not be 
respected in practice if only a materialistic philosophy 
of life is held before the nation and its youth. 


Speaking in Columbus, Ohio, on March 6, 1946, 
President Truman said: 


In our relations abroad and in our economy at home, forces 
of selfishness and greed and intolerance are again at work. 
They create situations which call for hard decisions, for 
forthrightness, for courage and determination. But above every- 
thing else, they call for one thing without which we are lost. 
They call for a moral and spiritual awakening in the life of 
the individual and in the councils of the world. 


The teachers of physical education have an outstand- 
ing and challenging opportunity to do their full share 
in making democracy work and in spreading the con- 


cept and practice of brotherhood. me 


Editorials 


(Continued from Page 528) 





of data, their awareness of what the study means to 
the community and their interest in seeing that those 
who are asked to provide or secure information co- 
operate in the completion of the questionnaires will be 
no small contribution to the success of the whole 
project. Keeping posted on the progress of the study 
means preparedness for taking a hand in the eventual 
planning for the future which should follow once the 
facts are known and the needs understood.—By John 
P, Hubbard, Director, American Academy of Pedia- 


trics, Washington, D. C. me 


~~ 





College Women 


(Continued from Page 526) 


held at Wellesley in 1930. Since then (with two ex- 
ceptions), the meetings have come biennially as fol- 
lows: 1932, Mills College; 1934, Oberlin; 1936, St. 
Louis ; 1937, New York; 1939, Leland Stanford; 1941, 
Atlantic City ; 1943, Cincinnati; same year, workshop, 
University of Wisconsin; 1945, no meeting because of 
travel ban; 1946 (for 1945), St. Louis. 

As these meetings have been held, there has been a 
gradual increase in business, committees, interests, and 
projects. The reports of the sections at each meeting 
show marked progress in sectional work and accom- 
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plishments. In 1937, under the presidency of Rosalind 
Cassidy, a really comprehensive plan for the organiza- 
tion of the work of the association as a national insti- 
tution was developed. At this time long-term planning 
committees were set up which have for the most part 
functioned ever since that time. They were committees 
on research, finance, public relations, and publications. 

Before this time, there had been a number of indi- 
vidual and specific problems of research carried over 
for several years, but there was no organization of 
these projects under long-term and standing commit- 
tees. In 1937 there was a definite step forward, and 
the committees of 1937 have, with some modifications, 
continued to function, and to them have been added 
others as times and interests have changed. 


N 1939 and 1941 the association decided to try a dif- 

ferent type of meeting. The first was held during 
the summer vacation, when there was more leisure. 
Both were a seminar type of meeting under the leader- 
ship of a person of outstanding ability in a field related 
to physical education. In 1939 we were fortunate to 
secure Mr. Lawrence K. Frank, physiologist and psy- 
chologist, and in 1941 Mr. Eduard C. Lindeman, profes- 
sor of social philosophy at the New York School of 
Social Work. Both leaders gave to the members who 
heard them both practical information and inspiration 
for the advancement of physical education for women. 

After this the war was upon us and meetings were 
brief or even cancelled. New committees appeared, 
one on national defense, one on suggested wartime 
curriculum adjustments in physical education for col- 
lege women. Our members turned their energies to 
promoting the national fitness program for girls and 
women, to defense work, to relief and reconstruction. 
Many physical education teachers and some directors 
from the college field joined the armed forces or the 
American Red Cross. The association sponsored a 
workshop held at the University of Wisconsin in 1943, 
where the Fitness Manual for College Women, -pub- 
lished by the Federal Security Agency, was thoroughly 


discussed and digested under the able leadership of 
Laurentine Collins. 

Later a postwar planning committee was appointed 
which collected, sorted, and circulated among the mem. 
bers opinions and proposals for a postwar program of 
physical education for college women. Mabel Lee was 
requested by a Washington group to set up a plan {or 
the placement of women returning from the armed 
forces. In the spring of 1946 the National Association 
of Physical Education for College Women voted 
extend this placement service to other, non-seryice 
women interested in positions and to help finance the 
project. 

Another war feature has been the furthering of inter. 
American good will through the offering of scholarships 
for Central and South American girls in our schools 
for professional education. This work is being con- 
tinued, and another committee is at work upon an in- 
ternational meeting for women of many countries jn- 
terested in the health, physical education, and recrea- 
tion of girls and women, hoping through this meeting 
to exchange ideas to further understanding between 
ourselves and women of similar interests in other coun- 
tries. But this is in the future. Before that, the asso- 
ciation plans a workshop at Boulder, Colorado, in June 
of 1947. 

It can be seen that the interests of the National As- 
sociation of Physical Education for College Women 
have broadened in the twenty-two years of its exist- 
ence. With more members, more committees, more 
projects comes greater complexity, but fortunately there 
are those who are truly interested and willing to work 
for the association. They do so because they believe 
this group can increase the usefulness of physical edu- 
cation, not only in colleges, but in other situations as 
well. 

It is more and more apparent that if the physical 
education program for. college women is to be truly 
useful, it must help to produce citizens better able to 
live and serve in these perplexing and confusing 
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The Reading Section 


Books and pamphlets listed in this section are not for sale by the A.A.H.P.E.R. unless this is 
specifically shown. They may be purchased from the organisation or agency indicated in each case. 


Association Publications 


The Association now has a number of publications for sale 
in the Washington office some or all of which may be known 
to the membership. In order to acquaint the members with 
these publications more fully, however, a list of them will be 
found below followed by a list of the special publications of the 
National Section on Women’s Athletics and of the Dance 
Section. Orders totaling less than $1.00 should be accompanied 
by funds in stamps or coin. 


Title Price 
Adequate Standards for a Public School Health and 
Physical Education Program. 1948. 8 pp. 5c 


Bill of Rights for Childhood and Youth in Health Educa- 

tion, Physical Education, and Recreation, A. Official 

platform. 1942. 4 pp. 5c 
Brain Injuries in Boxing. Franz Schuck. 12 pp. 5d 
Dysmenorrhea and Physical Education. Reprint from 

Archives of Pediatrics. Franz Schuck. 1946. 22 pp. 5c 
Educational Policies for Community Recreation. 1940. 

32 pp. (Issued jointly with Educational Policies Com- 

mission) 10c 
Health and Physical Fitness for All American Children 

and Youth, 1946. 16 pp. (Issued jointly with Educa- 

tional Policies Commission) 10c 
Health and Physical Education for the Atomic Age. 1946. , 

8 pp. c 
hese of Health and Physical Education. Official month- 

ly publication. (Single copies) 35c 
Needs of Children and Youth in Health Education, 

Physical Education, and Recreation, The. 1945. 8 pp. 5c 
Proceedings of Fifty-First Annual Convention—St. Louis. 


1946. 161 pp. $1.00 
Public Relations Series. No. 1: Together Let’s Build 

Good Public Relations. 1946. 4 pp. (Ready Dec.) 5c 
Public Relations Series. No. 2: Use of the Radio in 

Public Relations. 1946. 4 pp. (Ready Dec.) 5c 
Recreation—An Essential Community Service. Recreation 

platiorm. 1946. 4 pp. (Brochure form ready Dec.) 5c 
Recreation for Everybody. Reprint from Survey Mid- 

monthly. 1946. 16 pp. 15c 
Research Quarterly. Official quarterly publication. 

(Single copies) $1.00 
Role of Exercise in Physical Fitness, The. An official 

statement. 1943. 8 pp. 5c 
Vocational Guidance Series. No. 1: Health Education 

as a Profession. 1946. 8 pp. (Ready Dec.) 5c 


Vocational Guidance Series. No. 2: Physical Education 

—A Profession for Women. 1946. 6 pp. (Ready Dec.) 5s 
Vocational Guidance Series. No. 3: Physical Education 

—A Profession for Men. 1946. 6 pp. (Ready Dec.) Se 
Vocational Guidance Series. No. 4: Recreation as a 

Profession. 1946. 6 pp. (iReady Dec.) 5c 
Vocational Guidance Series. No. 5: Counseling Form 

for Physical Education Instructors. 1946. 4 pp. 5¢ 

for Physical Education Instructors. 1946. 4 pp. (Ready 


Dec.) * EC 
Counseling Form for Prospective Major Students. 
1946. 4 pp. (Ready Dec.) 5c 


Special Publications of the National Section 
on Women’s Athletics 
Standards in Athletics for Girls and Women. 56 pp. 


$6.00 per dozen. 60 
Doctor Answers Some Practical Questions on Menstrua- 

tion, The. 10 pp. $1.50 per dozen. 15c 
Educational Films in Sports. 36 pp. (No discount on 12 

or more) 50c 
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Girls’ Athletic Association Handbook, The. 20 pp. $2.50 


per dozen. 25c 
Group Games for High Schools, Colleges, and Recrea- 
tional Groups. 27 pp. $2.50 per dozen. 25¢ 
History and Functions of the National Section on 
Women’s Athletics. 31 pp. $2.50 per dozen. 25¢ 
Reprints of Sports Articles. 34 pp. $2.50 per dozen. 25c 
* Special Events in the Physical Education Program. 44 
pp. $5.00 per dozen. 50c 
Teaching Unit on Tennis Type Games, A. 16 pp. $2.50 
per dozen. 25c 
(Note: Guides in individual and team sports are available 


for 35c each.) 
Publications of the Dance Section 


Music Bibliography. 1938. 18 pp. 25c 

Music Bibliography. Supplement No. 1. 1941. 10 pp. 25c 

Selected, Annotated Bibliography on Dance and Related 
Fields, A. 1936. 69 pp. 35¢ 


Research Quarterly Abstracts 


By Hyman Krakower 


“The Status of Required Physical Education in Colleges and 
Universities of the United States.” J. H. Shaw and M. R. 
Rogers. Research Quarterly, 17:1 (March, 1946). 

Impetus was given to this: study by the selective service 
figures on the health of our men, the lack of course credit, and 
consideration of physical education as an extra credit course. 

Of 246 replies, it was found that 96 percent require physical 
education, with 69 percent granting full academic credit, 5 per- 
cent partial credit, and 24 percent granting no credit. Further, 
50 percent of the schools include physical education grades 
when computing honors by semesters, and 49 percent, toward 
honors at graduation. The practice in regard to excusing stu- 
dents from physical education requirements was found to be is 
follows: 41 percent of the schools stated that students excused 
by the school physician were excused from the requirement, 
26 percent required their students to take the equivalent in 
other subjects, 2 percent required restricted courses, while 7 
percent allowed no excuses. 

“Anthropometric Characteristics and Physical Fitness.” C. C. 
Seltzer. Research Quarterly, 17:1 (March, 1946). 

Two main considerations are explored in this study. They 
are (1) the extent of the relation of a few pertinent anthro- 
pometric measures (height, weight, chest circumference, lower- 
extremity length and lower-leg length) with dynamic physical 
fitness (treadmill, step test, and pack test), and (2) the ques- 
tion of the necessity for making correction for variations in 
stature and leg length. 

The data indicate a virtual absence of relationship between 
anthropometric measures with physical fitness indices. All cor- 
relations were very low. Any indication of relation was wiped 
out after a strenuous training period. There is no evidence 
of any appreciable advantage in physical fitness scores of the 
tall, long-legged individuals over the short-statured, short-legged 
person. 

This study also indicates the futility of attempting to obtain 
significant relationships between capacity and isolated measure- 
ments. Emphasis should be placed on the total physique and 
less on its individual parts. 

“Relation Between Leg-lift and Sit-up.” P. V. Karpovich, R. A. 
Weiss, and E. R. Elbel. Research Quarterly, 17:1 (March, 
1946). 

This study was conducted in order to answer the question 
as to whether or not sit-ups could be replaced by leg-lifts. 
The coefficient of correlation between the two tests was found 
to be + .38. A higher coefficient was expected. It is possible 
that the difference in the number of the muscle groups used 
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in these two tests is responsible for the low relationship, more 

muscle groups being used in the sit-ups. Discomfort and sore- 

ness, which sometimes lasted after exercise, were found to be 
similar in both cases. 

“A Comparative Analysis of Secondary School Boys’ and Girls’ 
Character and Personality Traits in Physical Education 
Classes.” B. E. Blanchard Research Quarterly, 17:1 (March, 
1946). 

It is the purpose of this study to make a critical analysis of 
the character and personality traits of boys and girls partici- 
pating in physical education classes. The study covers 132 
pupils’ progress over a period of two years. The boys’ classes 
participated in football, basketball, baseball, gym classes, and 
intramural activities; while the girls’ classes were confined to 
participation in basketball, volleyball, shuffleboard, softball, gym 
classes, and intramurals. The investigator concluded that it 
appears that desirable character and personality traits are 
affected and stimulated by participation in activities. Girls 
show a marked superiority over the boys. In general, growth 
in character and personality traits increases with each succeed- 
ing grade level. 

“A Differential Analysis of Sit-ups for Strength and Muscular 
Endurance.” Ross Wedemeyer. Research Quarterly, 17:1 
(March, 1946). 

Forty-seven high school boys were used as the subjects in 
an attempt to analyze the two-minute sit-up test and the un- 
limited sit-up test as to their value as measures of strength and 
endurance. In addition to the two tests referred to, the Martin- 
breaking method was also used. The conclusion reached was 
that sit-ups measure a combination of strength and endurance 
ol the abdominal and thigh-flexor muscles. 

“Standardization of a Badminton Knowledge Test For College 
Women.” Marjorie Phillips. Research Quarterly, 17:1 
(March, 1946). 

This study was undertaken to establish an adequate measur- 
ing device of one physical education activity. Courses of study 
and texts were analyzed; the questionnaire method was utilized. 
Statistical manipulations were used to establish the criteria 
of a good test. 

“Action of Drugs on Efficiency of Swimmers.” John Haldi 
and Wynfrey Wynn. Research Quarterly, 17:2 (May, 1946). 
The study was undertaken to determine whether the initial 

speed in swimming and the decrement in speed while swimming 

a hundred-yard sprint are affected by certain drugs which 

stimulate the central nervous and cardiorespiratory systems. 

Tests made before and after the swimming trial revealed no 

effect by the drugs and no change in the blood sugar level. 

“Body Weight and Incidence of Flat Feet.” Joseph Bressler. 
Research Quarterly, 17:2 (May, 1946). 

In a total of 4,322 college men examined, 1,674 had flat feet 
in some degree. The flat-footed group was on the average 
4.2 pounds heavier and had a higher Ponderal Index. Not only 
was the flat-footed group heavier than the normal, but the 
evidence indicates that flat feet vary dirctly with weight; the 
greater the weight the greater the percentage of flat-footed sub- 
jects. Also, the higher the Ponderal Index, the greater the 
chance of the occurrence of flat feet. 

“Petren on the Effect of Growth and Training on the Capil- 
larisation of the Central Nervous System.” E. Jokl. Research 
Quarterly, 17:2 (May, 1946). 

This is a summary of three papers published by Dr. Ture 
Petren of the Karolinska Institute in Sweden, in which he 
reports the result of a study of the capillarisation of the brain 
in relation to development and intensity of motor activity of 
guinea pigs. He showed that physical training can increase 
capillary density of heart and skeletal musculature of young 
adult guinea pigs. Muscular training causes an increase of 
capillary density of the motor cortex. His third experiment 
revealed ca) illarisation of the cerebellar cortex reflecting trends 
of growth of motor coordination. 

“Some Findings Resulting from the Army Air Forces Physical 
Training Program.” L. A. Larson. Research Quarterly, 17:2 
(May, 1946). 

This report concerns an aspect of the recorded information 
on the AAF Physical Training Program during the period 
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1942-1945, namely the results of the physical fitness testin 
program. Fitnsss included organic fitness, basic skills, poe 
skills, and sports skills. 

The physical fitness testing program measured muscular ep. 
durance, muscular explosiveness or power, agility, speed, body 
coordination, and speed and endurance. The tests were inter. 
correlated, and each was correlated with the criterion measure, 
Norms and standards of achievement were established. Periodic 
reports show improvement in each succeeding stage of training. 
A systematic retrogression in physical fitness with increase jn 
chronological age, starting at 18 years, is found in respect to 
total score. , 


e 

Reprints 

Lists of available reprints from the Journal and Quarterly 
were last published in the October, 1944, issue of the Journal, 
Since then some of these have become unavailable and the lists 
are again being published to bring the reader up to date. All 
reprints are $ .10 each, and orders may be sent to the Wash- 
ington office. Orders for less than $1.00 should be accompanied 
by funds in stamps or coin. 

Journal Reprints 
1939 


212 Organized Recess. Shelly. 

215 Is Specificity of Health Instruction Desirable? 
Latimer. 

216 Safety in Fencing. Craig. ss 

217 The School’s Responsibility for the Conservation-of- 
Hearing Program. Ronnei. 

218 Has Education the Answer? Nash. 

219 What Beverage Shall We Serve in Our Classrooms? 
La Salle. 

220 Dance as a Coeducational Activity. Duggan. 

221 Some Projected Curriculum Planning. Irwin. 

222 Health—A Number One Safety Factor. Williamson. 

223 Physical Education in the Light of the Social Sciences, 
Jameson. 

224 Bring ’Em Back Alive. Shaw. 

226 An Analysis of Student Lunches. Sniffen. 


1940 

229 Meeting Needs of the Individual. Young. 

231 Occupational Therapy and Current Educational Trends. 
Neustadt. 

233 “With the Least Possible Tension.”’ Carlquist. 

234 Our Heritage Presents A Challenge. Maroney. 

235 Dance and the Theater Arts in the Colleges. MacEwen. 

236 Health and Safety in Organized Camps. Joy. 

238 What Can Proper Training of the Body Do in the 
Control of Arthritis? Goldthwait. 

239 American Youth Hosteling as an Educational Pro- 
gram. Fisk. 

244 Who Is Liberally Educated? Duggan. 

245 Trends in Athletic Safety. Piper. 

246 Eye Health at Fresno State College. Smith. 

247 Correlating School Safety. Stack. 

248 Health Problems in Basketball. Keene. 

249 Educational Principles Underlying Dental Health 
Education. Latimer. 

250 Good Sports for Mental Patients. Phelan. 

251 Needed Curriculum Revision. Rugen, Boulton, and 
Hutchins. 

252 Coordinating Community Health Agencies. Speir. 

253 Can Dental Service Be Educational? Turner. 

254 Trends in Teacher Education. Best. 

255 Intramural Clubs. Daughtrey. 

263 The School Lunchroom as a Center for Health Edu- 
cation. Pazourek. 
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1941 

257 Use of a Museum in Hygiene Classes. Cahn. 

259 The Problems of Method and Techniques in Teaching. 
House. 

260 Practicalizing Professional Education. Davis. 

261 Competitive Synchronized Swimming. Curtis. 

262 The Contribution of Correctives to Child Welfare. 
Lowman. 
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Developing Worthy Life Goals. Troester. 

The Next Trend in Skiing. Gore. 

A Program for Promoting the Democratic Ideal. 
Altenburg. 

Should Schools Operate Camps? Davis and Hill. 

Evaluation of a Course in Healthful Living. Bennett. 

Recognizing Social and Cultural Values. Bovard. 

The W. P. A. Helps Check Heart Diseases. Kerr. 

Concept of Integration as It Functions in Health Edu- 
cation. Cassidy. 

Early History of the American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation. W. G. 
Anderson. 

Persistent Function of Dancing. Gloss. 

Changing Philosophies in Camping. Bourquardez. 

Administrative Aids in the Selection of Candidates. 
Frederick. 

A New Approach to an Old Problem. DiGiovanna. 

Midwest College Outing Conference. Staley. 

Recent Development in Six-Player Field Hockey. 
Rahl. 

A Consideration of Teen-Age Athletics. Lowman. 

Evaluation Versus Measurement in Physical Education. 
Cowell. 

What Pupil Abilities Should We Measure? Brace. 

A Program of Athletic Activities for Boys. McCloy. 

The Selection and Guidance of Prospective Teachers 
of Physical Education. A symposium. 

Haw Goes Your Swimming Program? 

1942 

Guatemala Garb. Stookey. 

The Contribution of Physical Education to Fitness. 
F, A. Hellebrandt. 

Health Knowledge Through First Aid. Cahn. 

Health Comes to the Front. Hunsicker, Newman, and 
Lawrence. 

A New College-Community Building. Di Filippo. 

The Role of College Women in War. Halsey. 

Priorities in School Health Service. Wheatley. 


1943 


Let Us Honor Dr. R. Tait McKenzie. 

Health Lessons from Primitive Living. Price. 

Cancer Education in the Secondary Schools. Mosback, 
Coon, and Bliss. 

Physical Fitness and the WAC. Niles. 

Fitness on the Industrial Front. Eastwood. 

Illinois Modernizes Its Physical Education Law. Jack- 

son. 

Planning an Indoor Obstacle Course. Eck. 


1944 


Fables in Health Education. Glucker and Frutos. 
They Go to School on Saturday. Danford. 

We Learned About Fitness from Them. Brownell. 
Wartime Physical Education in the Y.M.C.A. Frier- 
mood. 

Facing the Future in the Fight Against Infantile 
Paralysis. Gudakunst. 

Some Results of an AST Program in Physical Edu- 
cation. Douglas. 

Construction of Tennis Practice Boards. Lockhart. 
By Land and Sea and Air—A Health Study Unit. 
Evans. 

Boxing in High Schools. Steinhaus. 

A Fight for Professional Status. Miller. 

Standards for the Preparation of Manuscripts for Pub- 
lication. 

Physical Reconditioning in the Army Service Forces. 
McCloy. 

Some Contributions of Physical Education to an Edu- 
cated Life. Oberteuffer. 


1945 
Professional Libraries for Major Students. Duggan. 
Health and Compulsory Military Training. Nichols. 


De Groat. 
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459 


461 
463 


194 
199 


201 


203 


204 
206 


213 


217 


227 
228 


229 


Physical Fitness and Compulsory Military Training. 
Lorenz. 

What Is Physical Fitness? Cureton. 

Educational Opportunities in the Prevention of Malaria. 
Stubbs. 

Health Education in Elementary Schools. 
Guides to Better Teaching. Streit. 

A Neglected Area in Rural Elementary School Health. 
Blanchard. 

A Specialized Curriculum for Training Elementary 
School Teachers. Troester. 

Physical Education Under Universal Military Training, 
Wieman. 

Learners Today, Leaders Tomorrow. Henderson, Rit- 
son, and Smith. 

The Report of the Baruch Committee on Physical 
Medicine. Hellebrandt. 

The Responsibility of the Public Schools for Physical 
Education. Harmon. 

What About the Handicapped? Rosemary M. Kent. 
Requirements for the Master’s Degree in Physical 
Education. Hewitt. 

You’re the Umpire! Fleishman. 

The Inter-American War on Disease. Dunham. 
Organization for Recreation. Miles and Mulholland. 


1946 
Affiliated Organizations: I. The American Academy 
of Physical Education. Nash. 
The Need for Realism, Courage, and Invention in 
Modern Dance. De Laban. 
Remedial Swimming. Wilson and Andrews. 
Affiliated Organizations: II. The Society of State 
Directors of Health and Physical Education. Ayars. 
Fit to Live. Cubberly. 
Breakfast Habits Can Be Improved. 
Swartz. 
The Classic Ballroom Dances. Butler and Butler. 
Sex Education—It can be taught as a separate course. 
Evans. 
A Pupil-Directed Playground. Cottrell. 
Affiliated Organizations: V. The Canadian Physical 
Education Association. Plewes. 
Recreation—An Essential Community Service. 


Otto. 


Bennett and 


Affiliated Organizations: VI. The Boys’ Clubs of 
America. Hall. 
Quarterly Reprints 
1938 


A Convenient Apparatus for the Study of Motion 
Picture Films. Glassow and Broer. 

Functional Tests: II. The Reliability of the Pulse- 
Ratio Test. Henry and Farmer. 

The Behavior Pattern of Throwing and Some Ob- 
servations Concerning Its Course of Development 
in Children. Wild. 

The Effect of Exercise, Fatigue, and Exhaustion on 
the Electrical Potential of the Brain Cortex and 
Threshold of the Knee Jerk. Burge, Burge, Krouse, 
and Terry. 

A Study of Angles in the Leg Lift. Carpenter. 

The Use of a Belt to Measure Leg Strength Improves 
the Administration of Physical Fitness Tests. Everts 
and Hathaway. 

A Study of Falls in Skiing. Smart. 

1939 

Medical and Physical Examinations of Freshmen and 
New High School Students in the Public Schools 
of Seattle, Washington, School Year 1937-38. Wade. 

The Civilian Conservation Corps as a Builder of 
Physical Fitness in Youth. Walker. 

The Status of Physical Education for Boys in the 
State Accredited Class ‘A’ High Schools for Ne- 
groes in Texas. Codwell. 

Effect of the Elimination of the Center Jump on the 
Game of Basketball. Frigard. 
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A Study of the Comparative Recreational Values of 
Volleyball with Team Games, Dual, and Individual 
Activities for Women. Crosslin. 

The Sociological Contributions of Physical Education 
to the Needs of the Negro. Bell. 

A Brief Survey of the Present Status of the Health 
and Physical Education Requirement for Men Stu- 
dents in Colleges and Universities. McCristal and 
Miller. 

An Experiment in Self-Directed Study in College 
Freshmen. Guernsey. 


1940 . 


Study of Correlations of Measurements of Men Stu- 
dents at Pomona College. IIsley. 

The Effect of Football and Basketball on Vision. 
Tussing. 

Prediction of Time in Swimming the Breast Stroke 
Based on Oxygen Consumption. Karpovich and 
LeMaistre. 

Comparison of the Rogers Test and the College of the 
City of New York Physical Proficiency Test as 
Bases for Classifying Students in Physical Educa- 
tion. Sperling. 

A Study of the Primary Components of Cardiovas- 
cular Tests. Murphy. 

Tables Predicting the Advent of the Menarche from 
Height and Weight. Shuttleworth. 

The Evaluation of Boxing as a College Activity. 
Kenny, Thacker, and Gebhart. 

Pure Speed as a Positive Factor in Some Track and 
Field Events. Coleman. 

Intramural Athletics for Men in Negro Colleges. 
Taylor. 

Validity of Circulatory-Respiratory Measures as an 
Index of Endurance Condition in Swimming. Mc- 
Curdy and Larson. 

Coefficient Performance Chart. Jefferson. 

Chest-Height-Weight Tables for College Women. 
Ludlum and Powell. 


An Anthropometric Study of Negro and White Col- 
lege Women. Steggarda and Petty. 


Report on National Survey of Student Recreation in 
Colleges and Universities. Daniels. 

The Philosophical or Group-Thinking Method of Re- 
search. Cureton. 


Psychological and Pedigogical Factors Involved in 
Motor Skill Performance as Exemplified in Bowling. 
Webster. 


A Comparative Analysis of the Physical Education 
Background, Interests, and Desires of College Stu- 
dents as an Evaluation Procedure. Boise. 


The Relation of Height and Weight Measurements to 
Intelligence and to Dominance-Submission Among a 
Group of College Freshmen. Middleton and Moffett. 


“Bers a Mat that's Bound to be Safe 


- says Johnny Walsh, famous University 
of Wisconsin boxing coach who has pro- 
, 17 individual National Champion 

oxers. 


Like any active sport, boxing can be 
dangerous if simple safety rules are not 
applied. One of the first rules in boxing 
is a good safe mat. NATIONAL mats are 
made with full 2” of extra-resilient layer- 
felt—produced by platen process as an ad- 
ditional safety measure. There are no safer 
mats than NATIONAL GYM MATS. 


National Sports 
Equipment Co. 


Jt - 362-372 Marquette St. 


Fond Du Lac, Wis. 
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384 
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Effect of Gelatin on Work Output of Male Athletes 
and Non-Athletes and Girl Subjects. Kaczmarek 


1941 

The Status of the Effect of Gelatin on Muscular 
Fatigue. Tuttle and Byer. 

Race and Stature: A Study of Los Angeles Schoo} 
Children. Lloyd-Jones. 

The Factor Analysis as a Research Technique, Mc. 
Cloy. 

The Status of Student Health Programs in Negro 
Colleges 1938-39. Cornely. 

Skeletal Symmetry and High Jumping. Krakower. 

The Relationship between Certain Phases of Kines. 
thesis and Performance During the Early Stages 
of Acquiring Two Perceptuo-Motor Skills. Phillips, 

A Consideration of Qualities Used by Administrators 
in Judging Effective Teachers of Physical Educa- 
tion in Minnesota. Graybeal. 

A Fifty-Nine-Year Survey at Yale Reveals Freshmen 
Are Becoming Younger, Heavier, and Taller. Dee- 
gan. 

A Preliminary Study of the Validity and Reliability 
of the City College Physical Proficiency Test. Ehr- 
lich. 

1943 

The Determination of the Weight and Size of 4 
Standard Discus for College Women. Tuttle and 
Cernich. 

An Analysis of Certain Factors in the Gait of College 
Women. Grace. 

Yale University Completes One Year of Its Wartime 
Physical Training Program. Murphy and Wickens. 

Achievement Scale Scores for Wartime Swimming. 
Hewitt. 

1944 

A Study of the Reaction Time of Physically Trained 
Men. Burley. 

Studies in Physical Efficiency of College Students. 
Brouha, Fradd, and Savage. 


1946 

The Status of Required Physical Education in Colleges 
and Universities of the United States. Shaw and 
Rogers. 

Relation Between Leg-Lift and Sit-Up. 
Weiss, and Elbel. 

A Comparative Analysis of Secondary-School Boys’ 
and Girls’ Character and Personality Traits in 
Physical Education Classes. Blanchard. 

Petren on the Effect of Growth and Training on the 
Capillarisation of the Nervous System. Jokl. 

Evaluative Criteria in Physical Education. Blesh. 

Body Weight and the Incidence of Flat Feet. Bressler. 

The Doctoral Program in Physical Education. Hewitt. 

Action of Drugs on Efficiency of Swimmers. Wynn 
and Haldi. 
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